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Outstanding English Texts 


AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
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The Habits and Skills Pads—a grammar-composition work- 
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by the revision of HIGHER LEVELS, the book for Seniors. 
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¥ Low price 
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¥ Separate mastery tests 
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RECOGNITION OF ELLEN GLASGOW 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


The time seems right to revalue the 
work of Ellen Glasgow in the novel. 
When she wrote The Battle Ground and 
The Deliverance, she was listed among the 
local colorists. Later, with Virginia, she 
was praised for her domestic realism in 
the manner of William Dean Howells. 
After the popular success of Barren 
Ground in 1925, she was mentioned re- 
spectfully but often uncritically as a pi- 
oneer of the southern renaissance. Early 
in her career friends and relatives showed 
equal bewilderment before the spectacle 
of a southern gentlewoman engaged in 
the practice of letters. An elderly kins- 
man declared it unthinkable that a well— 
brought-up girl should know what a bas- 
tard was, and a dutiful widow of the Con- 
federacy expressed her hope that Francis 
Glasgow’s daughter would some day 
write a really improving book like Surry 
of Eagles Nest. That Miss Glasgow 
might be a major figure in her own right, 
and therefore independent of literary 
schools and fashions, was matter for live- 
ly comment as late as 1935. Today, how- 
ever, she knows that her novels have won 
the recognition they deserve. Within two 
years she has received the Howells medal 
of the American Academy of Arts and 

! Assistant professor of English, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 
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Letters and the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature award for distinguished service to 
American literature. Jn This Our Life is 
the current Pulitzer prize-winner. 

Miss Glasgow knows also the nature 
of her work. For the Virginia edition of 
her novels, published in 1939, she wrote 
a special preface to each of the twelve 
volumes, setting forth with admirable de- 
tachment and good sense her ideas about 
the book and the problems of its compo- 
sition. Together these prefaces would 
make an excellent handbook on the art 
of fiction for the apprentice writer strug- 
gling with the difficulties of his craft. 
Taken singly, they stand as guideposts 
along the road that Miss Glasgow has 
traveled during the last forty years, for 
in them we can trace the growth of a ma- 
ture novelist, who, despite her imperfec- 
tions, has portrayed her world with sin- 
cerity and wisdom. 

From the beginning her path cut 
straight across the moonlight-and-mag- 
nolia romanticism of the plantation 
school of fiction. To writers of an older 
generation the old South was a lost, ro- 
mantic legend. In their stories darkies 
sang their spirituals upon the Swanee 
shore, and darling Nellie Gray saw the 
sweet chariot swinging low over fields of 
white cotton. Colonel Carter of Carters- 
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ville told tales of Brer Rabbit to Lorena 
weeping for her old Kentucky home. 
Georges de Grapion died beneath the 
dueling oaks. Old Black Joe buried the 
family silver when Sherman marched 
through Georgia. John Brown’s body 
hung from the sour-apple tree. Marse 
Chan survived rifle ball and saber stroke 
to revive the traditions of a gracious and 
feudal land which looked back regret- 
fully to an aristocratic past. During the 
past century sparse acres and weather- 
beaten farmhouses became plantations 
as magnificent as any in the tidewater 
or delta regions. Elegiac romances bor- 
rowed their heroic and _ sentimental 
themes from Scott and Dickens. There 
were cruder materials, of course, but 
the literary exploitation of inarticulate 
mountaineers or Negroes was no more 
true to actual life than the genteel pre- 
tensions of the plantation tradition. This 
literature came into being partly to re- 
deem the pride of a defeated people. It 
served its purpose for the age in which 
it was written, and its nostalgic recap- 
ture of the past had a certain quaintness 
and grace. But it was true to ideals 
which were in turn false to human con- 
duct. Ellen Glasgow had to look else- 
where for reality. 

Born in Richmond, Virginia, in the 
middle seventies, she grew up in a so- 
ciety which had emerged from the Civil 
War with its principles, if not its prop- 
erty, almost intact. Perhaps it was her 
good fortune that she was too delicate 
for formal education, because her real 
teachers were the books in her father’s 
library: John Stuart Mill, Hume, Vol- 
taire, Adam Smith, Huxley, Plato, Spen- 
cer. Voltaire she admires for his_bril- 
liance and the poised logic of his thought, 
but Darwin’s Origin of Species, she de- 
clares, is the greatest single influence in 
her life. No university in the South could 


have provided so liberal an education at 
that time. These studies prepared her for 
revolt against an apathy of war memories 
and a code of evasive idealism whose 
only meaning lay in a backward look to- 
ward glory. Everywhere there were old 
men who could say with Judge Honey- 
well’s father: ‘‘If there is anything wrong 
with the Episcopal Church and the Dem- 
ocratic Party, I would rather die without 
knowing it.”’ In literature John Esten 
Cooke and Thomas Nelson Page spoke 
for the tradition uprooted at Appomat- 
tox, but their noble sentiments were a 
syrup that poured too thick and sweet 
for a girl who had read literary master- 
pieces as well as the great scientists 
and philosophers. Skepticism became the 
natural habit of her mind. 

This is the type of mind—partly criti- 
cal, partly imaginative, tinged with pes- 
simism, completely ironic in its percep- 
tions—that will always assert itself in a 
period of forced social and economic 
change, when the sources of tradition are 
beginning to run dry. In Ellen Glas- 
gow’s writings it flowered into the novel 
of manners, reflecting with indulgent 
irony the final disenchantment of the Vic- 
torian age. 

Few novelists have revealed more 
clearly the influences contributing to the 
development of a point of view and a lit- 
erary method. Fielding gave her the 
model of his comic epic in prose. Tolstoi, 
who is her measure of greatness in the 
novel, showed her that a writer can re- 
main provincial and yet fasten upon uni- 
versals. In Jane Austen she found a 
depth of critical penetration and an il- 
luminating irony which sets everything 
at its proper place in a small conservative 
society. The Descendant and Phases of an 
Inferior Planet bear the mark of this 
early apprenticeship. ‘These novels fall 
below the level of her work, because they 
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came out of her reading of books rather 
than her reading of life. They are honest 
but immature, and their faults are plain: 
the action strains toward melodrama, the 
sophistication is self-taught, the didacti- 
cism too shrill. In them Miss Glasgow 
had not found the proper subject for her 
method and style. That moment came 
with The Voice of the People in 1900, the 
first of her novels written, as she has 
said, out of her determination to write 
of the South not sentimentally, as a 
stricken province, but as a part of the 
larger human world. 

Among a people striving to preserve 
its cultural resources, something must al- 
ways be left out if the racial experience 
is to follow the simple outlines of a myth. 
This is true of any place or time. The 
legends of the old South lacked a sense 
of the needless cruelty and suffering that 
life itself imposes. There had been suffer- 
ing in the plantation stories, of course, 
but in them it was intended as much to 
show the vices of the conquerors as the 
virtues of the conquered, and it was never 
tragic. The realistic southern writer must 
always restore casual cruelty to the eter- 
nal aspect of things. Miss Glasgow is es- 
sentially a tragic artist. Her theme is a 
dying society caught in the entanglement 
of its moral code, and her study has al- 
ways been what men are and what they 
make themselves. There is a Roman 
gravity in her passionate and brooding 
concern for the predicament of man fac- 
ing the ravages of time. Her Judge 
Honeywells and eccentric spinsters are 
capable of foolish actions, but they are 
never complete fools, because they share 
in the common dignity of man. One of 
the triumphs of her art is her ability to 
describe these people without allowing 
her irony to harden into burlesque at one 
extreme or satire at the other. Her vi- 
sion is no less tragic because she views 


with ironic humor the distance that sep- 
arates principles in human belief and 
practice in conduct. 

Ellen Glasgow is the only important 
novelist who has written realistically 
about the southern tradition without try- 
ing to escape from it. Instead she has 
turned upon its landscape, history, and 
social classes of good families, good 
people, poor whites, and Negroes the full 
light of her intelligent and inquiring 
mind. She came at the right moment to 
see the story of the South in proper per- 
spective, her mind unclouded by the mel- 
low loveliness of ante bellum days or the 
brisk, easy optimism of the industrial age 
which followed. With a native skepti- 
cism tempering and correcting her re- 
gional feelings at all times, she has been 
able to contemplate her subjects with de- 
tachment and clearness of vision. This 
vision is always central. It surveys gen- 
teel aristocrats, yeoman farmers, meek 
wives, pompous local patriots, field 
hands, colored cooks, hoary old sinners, 
and unrepentant young ones with impar- 
tial realism. There are qualities of her 
own work which are unmistakably south- 
ern as well. The clear speech, the slightly 
impersonal air, the decorum of her art, 
show her inheritance from the Jefferso- 
nian age that read Addison and Voltaire; 
the epigrams scattered through her pages 
remind us inevitably of the southern tal- 
ent for saying amusing or agreeable 
things in public. 

Although she has imposed the order of 
her own mind upon the confusion of 
southern life, she is never surprised by 
the flaring violence beneath the smooth 
formalism of its manners, as the number 
of shocking deaths, illegitimate babies, 
and scenes of racial sadism in her books 
will testify. But she can walk clear-eyed 
through a situation which would set Wil- 
liam Faulkner to pages of furious writing. 
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In Virginia there is a brief scene in which 
Cyrus Treadwell brutally dismisses a 
colored laundress, who is also the mother 
of his son, when she asks for more money 
to support her child. A moment later 
Cyrus decides to help a nephew of whom 
he disapproves, flattering himself with 
the reflection: “Even if the boy’s a fool, 
I’m not one to let those of my own blood 
come to want.’’ A stage in the history 
of southern morals has been recorded in 
a few lines of dialogue. The Voice of the 
People gives another side of the picture. 
There Nick Burr, who has risen from the 
poor white class to be the governor of 
Virginia, is accidentally killed while try- 
ing to protect a Negro from a mob. 
Realistic as her work is in subject and 
treatment, Ellen Glasgow remains the 
least experimental of writers in an age 
- marked by new techniques and digres- 
sive trends to enlarge the area of fiction. 
Today the novel reaches out through the 
stream of consciousness, behaviorism, 
politics, economics, social studies—any 
one of which may serve as an approach to 
one of the special fields into which the 
modern novelist has strayed. Miss Glas- 
gow does not approach a subject; she sur- 
rounds it. Part of this effect comes from 
the movements of her chief characters 
against a larger background than the 
scope of the novel requires. Multiplicity 
of details builds up an impression of a 
thick, solid world filled with people whose 
personalities and interests touch only 
briefly upon the story she tells. Mrs. 
Boxley remarks placidly, ‘To tell the 
truth I ain’t never been able to enjoy a 
child’s funeral,”’ and opens up a world of 
interest and activity that lies outside the 
pages of The Romance of a Plain Man. 
Mrs. Burden’s comments upon her 
daughter’s disgrace add to Mr. Little- 
page’s helplessness. A peanut farmer ad- 
vises Nick Burr to give up his study of 
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law. “It cheated me out o’ twelve 
bushels of ’taters las’ year,” he says. 
“Don’t tell me ’bout yo’ law. I know it.”’ 
When the new housekeeper at Blake Hall 
tries to break Aunt Verbeny’s habit of 
stealing chickens, the old colored woman 
protests that real quality would never be 
so close with property and so underlines 
another instance of southern manners. 
Miss Glasgow gives full play to her hu- 
mor and knowledge of a region in The 
Miller of Old Church, when old Adam 
Doolittle, young Adam, and Solomon 
Hatch gather at Bottom’s Ordinary to 
comment with shrewd country wisdom 
on all matters from the resurrection of 
the body to the affairs of their neighbors. 
In everything that she has written we 
have the same sense of life moving 
around and beyond the action of her 
story. 

The variety and vitality of these 
people seem all the more remarkable 
when we consider how few distinctive 
major figures she has created. In This 
Our Life, for example, presents a set of 
characters who resemble, as in real life, 
people we have met before. Asa Tim- 
berlake, with his quiet integrity and 
thwarted dream of freedom, suggests the 
old philosopher in Vein of Iron or an- 
other General Archbald reduced to a 
shabby, genteel level. Lavinia, the 
mother, using her invalidism to gain her 
own selfish ends, is a grasping Mrs. Gay 
weakened by futility. Roy, the older 
daughter, lives according to her own code 
of decency and courage. We have met 
her counterparts before in Dorinda Oak- 
ley and Ada Fincastle. Stanley, her sis- 
ter, involves her family in disaster 
through her attempt to gain happiness at 
the expense of others. She does viciously 
what Jenny Blair Archbald did innocent- 
ly in breaking up a marriage and causing 
a death. Uncle William Fitzroy is richer 
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than Cyrus Treadwell, but he is just as 
unscrupulous and corrupt. It is plain 
that Miss Glasgow has found certain fig- 
ures dominant in her own social experi- 
ence—men and women similar in nature 
but with the subtle variations which 
make for individuality—and she has 
wisely chosen to deepen her knowledge 
of these people rather than risk invention 
of character for the sake of novelty. Thus 
Amanda Lightfoot, whom all Queen- 
borough-Richmond hoped Judge Honey- 
well would marry, is a later but equally 
pathetic Virginia Pendleton. Miss Mato- 
aca Bland in The Romance of a Plain Man 
and Miss Kesiah in The Miller of Old 
Church are victims of the frustration 
which the code of gentility imposed upon 
women who tried to break out of the 
sheltered-life system to follow careers of 
their own. The novelist of manners who 
follows Fielding’s dictum must simplify 
if human behavior is to be made under- 
standable. Miss Glasgow carries this 
process of simplification into her char- 
acter-drawing as well. Her people are 
thoroughgoing in their unchanging moral 
colors. 

Miss Glasgow thinks of her novels 
written between 1900 and 1916 as a so- 
cial history of Virginia from the time 
of the Civil War to the present. The 
Battle Ground goes back to the days be- 
fore the war for its picture of gracious, 
leisurely plantation life. The men ride 
to hounds, they drink with their friends, 
they read the classics. ‘The women man- 
age the house, look after the welfare of 
the slaves, are attentive to their men. 
These people had gallantry and bravery 
and tense nerves for action, as the battle 
scenes reveal, but they had no philosophy 
to bolster up their system when it be- 
gan to collapse. Edmonia Bredalbane, 
Judge Honeywell’s sharp-tongued, eman- 
cipated sister, pronounces their valedic- 


tion: ‘‘You Episcopalians may have 
made most of the history and all of the 
mint juleps in Virginia; but you have 
left your politics and your laws to the 
Methodists and Baptists, and pleasure- 
baiting has always been the favorite 
sport of those earnest Christians.”’ 

In her novels of the Reconstruction 
period Miss Glasgow tells of the rise of 
the new middle class—the sturdy, hon- 
est, hard-working Scotch-Irish families 
who have given the South its real back- 
bone, running like a vein of iron beneath 
the pleasantries of custom and tradition. 
Ben Starr, in The Komance of a Plain 
Man, tells the story of his own life from 
his childhood in a Richmond slum to his 
useful labor in rebuilding the city in the 
seventies. “I had just as soon gone to 
hell, after all—if it were not for Thomas 
Jefferson,” says Nick Burr, rising from 
the poverty and misery of a poor dirt- 
farmer’s family, making an honorable 
name in a political career which reflects 
Virginia life in the eighties. The Deliver- 
ance is another novel of the Reconstruc- 
tion, a contrast between the codes of the 
impoverished aristocrats and the family 
of the overseer who now owns his mas- 
ter’s lands. Feeling that he has been 
cheated of his inheritance, Christopher 
Blake works in Fletcher’s tobacco fields 
and plans a terrible vengeance upon 
young Will Fletcher. This is one of Miss 
Glasgow’s strongest stories, containing 
as it does the figure of Mrs. Blake, sitting 
in her blindness, without ever knowing 
that the war and her home have been lost 
together, having each day her chicken 
and port while others went without—a 
symbol of the pretense and empty cere- 
monial of outworn tradition. The Miller 
of Old Church, listed now with the later 
novels of character and comedies of man- 
ners, has elements which rank it with the 
social histories as well. Abel Revercomb 
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represents the best of his class. He is an 
ambitious young farmer of a dour Cal- 
vinistic household, rising from poverty 
through his wise use of the land. ‘This 
novel is rich in its atmosphere of the Vir- 
ginia countryside; it sustains in much of 
its action a pastoral mood, and in setting 
and characterization it is as close as Miss 
Glasgow has ever come to the local color 
story. 

Virginia and Life and Gabriella re- 
veal Miss Glasgow’s wit and skepticism 
turned upon woman’s place in the tradi- 
tional code of gentility. Virginia Pendle- 
ton’s education, like that of every well- 
bred southern woman of the eighties, 
trained her for nothing more than an 
ideal of feminine self-sacrifice. “Just as 
the town had battled for an idea, so she 
was capable of dying for an idea, but not 
of conceiving one.”’ But womanly beauty 
and charming manners are not enough 
where wisdom is needed. Virginia loses 
her husband and children and in the end 
learns that she has given everything to 
them, that she has nothing left for her- 
self. Gabriella, on the other hand, rebels 
against an unhappy marriage and finds 
her own independence and happiness in 
New York. 

Miss Glasgow has always been at her 
best in her portrayal of women, and 
Dorinda Oakley is her greatest character, 
just as Barren Ground is her finest book. 
From the opening scene, where the sight 
of a girl in arrested motion, as if running 
toward life, captures our imagination, 
story, character, and mood combine to 
make this one of the wisest and most com- 
pelling of contemporary American nov- 
els. The child of poor white farmers, 
Dorinda has in her the stubborn fight- 
ing spirit of her Scotch-Irish ancestors. 
After her betrayal by weak, sentimental 
Jason Greylock, she turns all her energies 
to the increase of her farm. “‘Broomsage 


ain’t jest wild stuff. It’s a kind of fate,” 
old Matthew Fairlamb believed. ‘That's 
the first thing that puts out on barren 
soil, just broomsedge,”’ Dorinda said. 
“Then that goes, and pine comes to stay 
—pines and life everlasting.” Barren 
Ground is the story of a failure and a tri- 
umph. Dorinda fails when she tries to 
live her life with a woman’s emotions, 
but she preserves against all disastrous 
circumstances her integrity as a person. 
The novel is filled with a sense of what is 
essential in human nature and is told in 
a mood of tragic passion. 

Ada Fincastle shares with Dorinda the 
qualities of honesty and courage. Ii 
Vein of Tron is not the most profound of 
Miss Glasgow’s novels, it is one of the 
most moving. Its theme is the bravery 
and resourcefulness that came into the 
South with the Scotch-Presbyterian pi- 
oneers, and in the lives of its characters 
it spans the whole course of Virginia his- 
tory, from the grandmother’s memories 
of the mountain frontier to the depres- 
sion years of the early thirties. 

Ellen Glasgow’s comedies of manners 
relate her work not only to the history 
of her state but also to the history of lit- 
erature. These are the novels in which 
her skepticism and wit have full play. 
Judge Honeywell stands beside the grave 
of his wife, and, in the realization that he 
can no longer remember her features, he 
feels romance in his imagination instead 
of grief in his heart. So The Romantic 
Comedians begins, and through his un- 
fortunate marriage with young Anna- 
belle Upchurch to its ridiculous ending 
and the judge’s realization that it is com- 
fort he should have, not romance, there 
is a careful dissection of the heart and 
nerves of the traditional southern gentle- 
man by one of the wittiest writers of our 
day. They Stooped to Folly is a study of 
morals, but the morals are not those of 
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the three ladies who, each in her own 
generation and in her own way, com- 
mitted social indiscretion, but the reac- 
tions of Virginius Littlepage and his 
proper wife Victoria to others less—or 
more—fortunate than they. This story 
of a perfect marriage is another witty 
thrust at the genteel code of Queenbor- 
ough-Richmond society. The Sheltered 
Life moves flawlessly between two angles 
of vision. Jenny Blair Archbald looks at 
Mrs. Birdsong with the illusions of eager 
youth, her grandfather with the illusions 
of an old man who has learned to live 
without delight. The story that is never 
told is the real story of lovely Mrs. Bird- 
song, yet the final tragedy seems inev- 
itable when it comes, and the attempt to 
cover up the shooting as an accident is 
only the last act in a drama of sentimen- 
tality and sham. 

In This Our Life seems to me to be- 
long to the social histories, for in this 
novel Miss Glasgow brings her study of 
Virginia society down to the summer 
of 1939. The catastrophes which over- 
whelm the Timberlakes reflect upon a do- 
mestic level a world falling apart and, 
through loneliness and cruelty and fear, 
involving society in the common destruc- 
tion. It is the most pessimistic, the most 
hopeless of her novels. Even her wit does 
not enliven the deeper mood of despair. 

Too much has been made, I think, of 
Miss Glasgow as a social philosopher 
Skepticism can never become a satisfac- 
tory basis for the assertion of affirmative 
values, as the comedies of manners and 
In This Our Life clearly show; and the 
prescription of blood and irony which she 
recommended for the South in 1925 
sounds more like a tonic for regional 
apathy than a cure for social ills. She is 


at her best when she comments wittily 
and with detachment upon manners and 
morals, without involving her characters 
in the stricter issues of a moral code. 
There is tremendous waste, too, in the 
importance that political problems and 
class struggle have had in her writings. 
After all, we do not read Aristophanes 
for a firsthand knowledge of Athenian 
politics or Vanity Fair as a study of the 
Napoleonic era, but for the clash and 
drama of human personality. In her bet- 
ter novels, however, Miss Glasgow has 
wisely allowed her stories to grow out of 
the traits and necessities of her people 
rather than from the pressure of histori- 
cal movements about them. The late 
Stuart Sherman was right when he de- 
plored the copiousness of her early nov- 
els. With the flowing rhetoric of forgot- 
ten political campaigns cut out, The 
Voice of the People would be an effective 
retelling of the Lincoln legend in a state 
still smarting under the double burden 
of poverty and defeat. 

But whatever the faults of her novels 
may be, two things are certain: she has 
brought the novel of manners close to 
perfection in the literature of our time, 
and beneath the ancestral pieties and 
sentimentality of the southern tradition 
she has uncovered the old truth that 
man’s character is his fate. In her por- 
trayal of southern life she has been true 
to its landscape, its history, and its 
moral climate, but at the same time she 
has expanded the incidents of particular 
lives into the world’s greater frame of 
reference. Robert Frost once declared 
that his New England poems were 
against the world in general. Of her Vir- 
ginia novels Ellen Glasgow can say the 
same. 
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IS ENGLISH WORTH IT? 


GEORGE H. HENRY" 


In all the manifold by-tasks that com- 
prise teaching I know exactly what gives 
me that supreme gladness without which 
I could find neither meaning in what I 
do nor courage to endure those despair- 
ing moments when I am worn out by the 
inexhaustible trivia of mass education; 
when this leveling democratic commu- 
nity little appreciates, or even smiling- 
ly flouts, my striving for artistry, clear 
thinking, and beauty; and when the pu- 
pils themselves, generally overindulged 
at home and at school, ungratefully 
take as their right the supererogations 
of love. How inconsequential must the 
source of my happiness appear to the out- 
side world! I have no poem, picture, or 
statue to show for it. There is nothing 
about it that is adventuresome, battling, 
or hinting of fame—nothing of the reel- 
ing pleasures of the body, nothing of per- 
sonal destiny, nothing so simple and 
earthy-rich as wading through a meadow 
of succory. My material is always tenta- 
tive, preparatory, emerging. Just as we 
watch the light gloriously come to birth 
at dawn, so I am the witness of the birth 
of soul in boys and girls of fifteen. So 
much has been devoted to the physical 
side of adolescence that the period 
has become practically synonymous with 
puberty; but aiding the first tender, 
timid unfolding of a spiritual entity in a 
beginning man, as we think of him at his 
best, is a thrill. How I love to detect this 
divinity ready for birth, when ready- 
made answers no longer satisfy, and 
facts at last take their rightful place in 

' Principal of the Senior High School, Dover 
Community School, Dover, Del. 
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relationships, and trees and flowers give 
way to cosmos! To be with newly born 
consciousness as it first glimpses the 
spiritual world—timeless rich— 
of Moses, Jesus, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, and their tribe, as if these 
great, too, were born but the day before 
like itself! To aid in this divine delivery, 
to have at hand those instruments that 
a young soul needs for entrance to this 
new world—allusions, references, rela- 
tions, meaning, heritage—that is the 
true joy of teaching! 

Only out of such constant obstetrics 
in teaching am I amazed to learn the nu- 
merous things I do that have little in 
common with English in the accepted 
sense. A great deal of my time is con- 
sumed in merely setting the scene for the 
process of such birth or in keeping alert 
the senses so that spirit may have roots 
in flesh. This preparation is not to be 
confused with motivation; it has to do 
with such matters as placing the crippled 
boy in a home where he can progress with 
his music, rescuing Sam from his per- 
verted father, seeing that evicted John 
finds a boarding-place on a farm close 
enough that he can still come to school, 
getting in touch with the proper agencies 
to secure Bertha shoes to wear to the 
classroom—all of these are necessary for 
teaching to function, all are in the nature 
of welfare but not of the actual process. 
Although it brings me great happiness to 
steer Charles, a bright boy with a talent 
for imaginative analysis, from auto me- 
chanics into the scientific course and to 
find a technical college for him, and to 
break through the red tape of a service 
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club to procure Marjorie glasses—all in 
the nature of guidance, so popular now 
in schools—I cannot say that these acts 
provide for me the supreme joy of teach- 
ing. 

And lately still another phase has 
been added to teaching that, although in- 
teresting, is not of the essence of English 
to the true teacher—a responsibility for 
the pupil even after he leaves the more 
immediate nurture of the school. Every- 
where I see pupils declining rapidly, after 
the stimulus of school environment is 
over, because of factors more potent than 
the best teaching: despair, poverty, un- 
employment, immoral home life, lack of 
opportunity for continued growth. If I 
don’t secure Henry a scholarship now, it 
will be his end. I can’t allow Larry to 
accept that twelve-dollar-a-week job, as 
much as it does mean to him, for that 
will be the ruination of his goal—a future 
doctor doomed to plying looms. In my 
extremity I advise Scot to join the Navy 
and learn a skilled trade in preference to 
his second year at six dollars a week on 
part time at the chain store. ‘Heavens, 
Marvin,” I plead for the fifteenth meet- 
ing of the year, ‘‘throw up that store job 
and come back for those two credits for 
college entrance!’ Whatever assistance 
I have rendered to such pupils I am 
grateful for, and would never hesitate to 
serve them beyond the artificial bound- 
ary called graduation; but if this were 
the all of teaching I should surely not be 
a happy member of the faculty and 
doubt whether I should continue at 
teaching; for there are many with more 
talent for social work than I. 

This helping of souls to get born that 
I refer to is so simple and often so casual 
and undramatic that teachers themselves 
have trouble recognizing it, and it can 
rarely be picked up by an objective test, 
and never, really, by a supervisor and, 


often, least of all by the pupil himself. It 
is so unpretentious, so removed from the 
nonteaching eye that a prying parent 
would doubt whether anything had been 
taught. If I were to furnish examples of 
what I mean, few would envy my delight, 
my unexciting job. They would say, “Is 
that all teaching is? I could do that my- 
self.”” And yet I shall be bold enough to 
say that I refer to one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of teaching. 

One day a pupil came up to the desk 
and said, ‘Did you ever notice how you 
somehow get to like the captain in The 
Sea Wolf? Yet he’s a kind of fellow you 
wouldn’t like around you in real life. But 
you understand him when you look in- 
side him. You don’t agree with him. You 
sort of appreciate his type.”’ 

No one can imagine how his remark 
stabbed me with elation. My reward had 
come. It was good to bea teacher. There 
were growth, realization, maturity creep- 
ing into this boy, and I knew where that 
analysis came from—months ago, from 
my teaching. But I wanted him to tell 
me (it would be music to me), and so I 
replied, “‘What made you think of that?” 

“You remember Macbeth last semes- 
ter? You read with us De Quincey’s es- 
say on ‘The Knocking at the Gate.’ You 
dwelt a lot on dramatic sympathy. How 
a writer must not be moral when he 
handles a character. He must make us 
understand how a person gets that way; 
he makes you sympathize with the vil- 
lain—well, the whole thing you were 
driving at hit me right on the head, about 
halfway in this book.” 

Growth in reading! It would never 
get on the report card. His parents 
would never know. With De Quincey’s 
help I had given him a realization—a 
soul, if you please! Emerson would have 
loved the occasion. ‘‘We must extend the 
area of life and multiply our relations.”’ 
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The glamour and adventure of Kipling 
obsessed one boy, who had a “‘run”’ on a 
set of the author we had in the library. 
For a project in poetry criticism he nat- 
urally turned to the Barrack Room Bal- 
lads. The youngster’s I.Q. was very high, 
and I was somewhat provoked that his 
reading seldom went beyond adventure 
and historical novels. Now here again he 
was running true to form, content to read 
on the surface, and I could expect a well- 
written, enthusiastic surrender to the 
poet, with the usual mention of ‘‘realism”’ 
and “‘a man’s poet.’ It was partly my 
fault, I thought. One afternoon after 
school I said something like this: ‘‘Sup- 
pose the people of India were Ethiopians 
and that the Italians had a Kipling to 
help the conquest. That’s all I’m going 
to tell you. Figure the rest out for your- 
self.”” He looked straight at me, and 
cried as if he had found an old penknife, 
“Say, I know what you mean.” 

In the course of the next three weeks 
he wrote a fifteen-hundred-word paper 
on how Kipling rather unconsciously 
glorified British imperialism. “It never 
occurred to me,” he said later, ‘‘that a 
great man can be the victim of national 
and social movements bigger than him- 
self.” Months later the history teacher, 
while referring to the English renaissance 
and the intense nationalism after the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, received this 
contribution from the pupil. ‘‘Shake- 
speare helped manufacture patriotism in 
Henry V. Great writers often become 
unconscious followers of a tide. Kipling 
did, too.”” I smiled when the history 
teacher told me this as an example of how 
well he had taught. As I paced down the 
corridor, I was glowing. This is all I ask 
from teaching. 

At the first opportunity for a private 
conference I said to Clara, “You have a 
facile, varied sentence structure—very 


mature, in fact. But you don’t say any- 
thing. You don’t look about you very 
sharply. Do you work at anything?” 

“In the five-and-ten Saturdays.” 

“You wouldn’t want anything better. 
Life all around you. You must have 
plenty of experience—people, poverty, 
habits.” 

“To most of us it’s rather boring.”’ 

“Now you take a notebook and jot 
down bits that come to you. Do this for 
several weeks and let me see what you 
have.” 

Weeks went by, and then I had a 
teacher’s reward—a shrewd analysis of 
human nature. Later she told me, 
“When I was writing this—looking down 
on all these poor people as if I were su- 
perior—I became critical of my own des- 
tiny. I saw a man and wife come in 
weekly to buy ten-cent silverware to 
complete their set, and I couldn’t help 
thinking there must be people who 
regard me with the same pity—only a 
clerk in a five-and-ten! At supper, going 
down the street, I could imagine women 
at the apartment windows thanking God 
they didn’t have to slave all day in a 
five-and-dime. But you know I pitied 
them instead, that they only saw life 
from a window and [ at its source—farm 
hands, shack-people spending dribbles of 
money solemnly, the money for which 
they sweat and toil so hard.” 

“In one month’s time you’ve grown 
several years,” I commented. 

“T must have been storing all this up 
without knowing,” she said. 

She would never be a writer. It never 
enters my head to make them authors— 
to create. I try only to have them think 
and feel and see and hear and smell with 
all their power. 

I had one unprepossessing fellow in 
class so emaciated that he looked exactly 
like a living mummy, down to his green- 
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ish-yellow, sallow skin. It was from our 
analysis of Eustacia in The Return of the 
Native that he gave me, by way of fur- 
ther reading, an interpretation of Mme 
Bovary that for keenness, worldly wis- 
dom, and insight into human frailty near- 
ly overwhelmed me. Here again was my 
reward. I could discern that the scaffold- 
ing for the report was erected somewhat 
after the one we used to peer into Eus- 
tacia’s soul. Now, years later, this shuf- 
fling figure of Brook, with the half-fallen 
trousers, the halting, stuttering voice, 
the glassy eyes, the man of odd jobs who 
would grace any newspaper, is just a kind 
of character to the passers-by; but I 
know his secret, and, as I shake his hand, 
I see the expositor of Mme Bovary, a 
mind that perceives the world of men 
and women more penetratingly than the 
sleek insurance men who pass him by 
with but a nod, or the well-dressed ladies 
of the Century Club who read their culti- 
vated papers on Longfellow Day, or even 
more maturely than many of his teach- 
ers, who are so busy with their teaching 
that he has outstripped them already in 
wisdom as he smiles at the Becky Sharps, 
the Bovarys, the Eustacias and Sister 
Carries of this small town. To know 
his secret: that is my teaching re- 
ward. 

From one whom I advised that he try 
to inject into his themes a little more of 
what things mean to him, I had this 
anxious, painfully serious question: ‘‘Are 
you sure you saw the place where I got 
philosophical?” 

“Ves, I did, Bill.” 

Still unconvinced, he hedged, ‘‘Tell me 
what you think I meant.” A soul emerg- 
ing! 

A girl caught me going into the li- 
brary—‘‘Was Hardy a very great man?”’ 

“Ves, I think so.” 

“Strange I should have thoughts just 


like those in his poems. I can understand 
his melancholy.”’ 

One must not laugh, then. It was soul 
struggling for birth. 

Pleasure in teaching may take another 
form. In the midst of an experiment with 
a unit on motion pictures that followed 
an extended study of propaganda, I re- 
ceived a letter from an advertising 
agency in New York extolling the “glori- 
ous”’ film ‘Gunga Din.” If I were teach- 
ing motion-picture appreciation, the cir- 
cular implied, copies of study guides of 
this colossal picture based on the im- 
mortal poem might be had free. One of 
the other English teachers to whom I 
had presented the letter was eager to 
send for the guides for his pupils. I was 
chagrined at his gullibility, for a little 
thought would surely have disclosed that 
a picture woven out of such a slender bal- 
lad would have to be supplemented by a 
Hollywood hodgepodge of high jinks, 
with intimations of the foreign-legion 
pattern, and that the picture was obvi- 
ously trading on the popularity of the 
title. Under the guise of education these 
circulars were to promote a mediocre pic- 
ture, and teachers, in the name of Kip- 
ling, would recommend as cheap a thriller 
as the western pulps they would not tol- 
erate for supplementary book reports. 
In my hands was propaganda of the first 
water. As the class assembled before 
the five-minute warning bell, I suddenly 
pounced on a plan to test the effective- 
ness of my previous propaganda unit. 
At random I happened to spy Tim taking 
his seat, and I thrust the emblazed sheet 
into his hands and said, ‘‘Will they help 
us any? Should we send for them?” 
Weeks of teaching were at stake. Would 
he pierce through to the propaganda? 
Frankly, on his reply depended the whole 
worth of my unit. What is the use of 
studying propaganda if one can’t recog- 
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nize it in a pinch, in a hasty moment, or 
an offhand occasion? That is when prop- 
aganda does rush us—when we are off our 
guard. The boy did not suspect my mo- 
tive at all. I assumed an artless, disarm- 
ing manner and called the class to 
order. 

“Do you want my answer now?” he 
called out. 

“Why, you may as well,” I replied. 

“Say, I think these people are sending 
these out by the thousands, hoping some 
dumbbell teachers will use them and 
thereby get school kids to go to this 
movie, which is all they are interested in. 
They don’t give a hoot about old Kip- 
ling.” 

What more could I humanly wish from 
teaching? 

Water and boats were one boy’s all- 
pervading hobby, and so I let him do all 
his outside reading on seafaring. Over a 
period of months the magazine Rudder 
and the Sea Scouts slid into Masefield, 
Conrad, Melville, Dana, and also actual 
schooner trips on the Chesapeake Bay. 

I had him read Dauber for sights, 
sounds, odors; Conrad for mood. It was 
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a pleasure to watch his power of observa- 
tion grow. Sometimes he would strike a 
metaphor of his own; at other times he 
borrowed Masefield’s eyes, I could tell. 
Nervous and atingle, I could detect in 
his manner that he was exploring a vast 
sensuous realm with the great sea guides 
I furnished him. What fun it was for 
him to discover and for me to read that 
he could go it alone—hear something for 
himself, fuse the many details of a four 
o’clock watch with his own nostrils. Now 
as he hears the anchor chain at sunrise, 
he thinks exultantly of the innumerable 
old salts who hear it with him, and dawn 
is no longer the hackneyed coming-up of 
a sun but the bursting of white primi- 
tive silence. He is deliciously alone, with 
dawn spraying the dewy deck—he is vi- 
brant, deepened, sensitive, alive to the 
tilt of a wing, alert to the faintest fresh- 
ening of the breeze. There is a beauty now 
where there was none before; his eyes 
and ears and skin bring what did not ex- 
ist before, and wherever he is, it is good 
to think that he is feeling the earth and 
sea through me, that he would be differ- 
ent if I had not been his teacher. 


MORAL IMPERATIVES IN TEACHING LITERATURE 


GEORGE E. HILL" 


On his way to the recent San Fran- 
cisco meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a member of our State 
department of education struck up an 
acquaintance with a newspaperman. 
This newspaperman was on his way to 
the west coast to assume a post in ac- 
tive duty with the United States Navy. 
As the two men parted at the Oakland 

* Dean, Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa; 


formerly a teacher of educational psychology, with 
a special interest in character education. 


Station the newsman said this to the edu- 
cator. “If I live through this, I want to 
come back and write my column for a 
free paper. I want to send my children 
to free schools. I want to worship in a 
free church and to vote in free elections. 
Whether or not I will be able to do these 
things depends as much upon you as it 
does upon me. For my victories men will 
be given medals and pensions. Little will 
be said of your victories and there will be 
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no pensions. Yet, I am depending upon 
you.” 

The moral imperative of education to- 
day, as it has always been where free 
men have erected their schools, is the re- 
sponsibility of training men and women 
capable and worthy of freedom. This is 
both a moral obligation of education and 
a moral outcome of education. The du- 
ties and obligations and privileges of free 
men can be assumed only by men of good 
will. The democratic way of life can be 
preserved only when a clear majority of 
the people are willing and able to control 
their lives by a desire to serve the best 
interests of the greatest number. Star- 
buck has said that “‘to be moral is to live 
cheerfully the lives of others.’’ When- 
ever in a democracy a majority decide to 
live their own selfish lives, with no con- 
trols except external police controls, then 
democracy is dead. When compulsion 
from without must be substituted for 
compulsion from within, democracy is 
impossible. 

The chief end of education is the de- 
velopment of this inner compulsion to 
seek the good life. Education must be 
directed toward the development of en- 
lightened, unselfish motives. This is true 
of every subject of instruction, of every 
activity, and of every relationship of the 
school. Not only is it true on certain spe- 
cial occasions and in certain special 
places, but it is true on every occasion 
and in every place in which we seek to 
guide children. No particular subject 
and no particular activity can be given 
special responsibility for this moral end 
of education. We do not dare say even 
that one subject will contribute more 
than another to the moral ends of educa- 
tion lest this be used as an excuse for 
neglecting these purposes in the “less 
valuable” subject. “To suppose that 
there is some particular study or mode of 


treatment which can make the child a 
good citizen ... . is a hampering super- 
stition which it is hoped may soon dis- 
appear from educational discussion.’’ 
Teachers of literature cannot, nor 
have they ever sought to, escape their re- 
sponsibility for this broad moral aim of 
education. That literature has a corner 
on moral values should not be claimed by 
the enthusiasts for literature. Nor should 
the moral aim be so stressed as to over- 
shadow other legitimate and fruitful out- 
comes of the teaching of literature. 
Just prior to the onset of World War I, 
a professor in the United States Naval 
Academy wrote a most helpful and in- 
spiring little book entitled What Can 
Literature Do for Me?} C. A. Smith gave 
six answers to this question: 
1. It can give me an outlet. 
2. It can keep before me the vision of an ideal. 
3. It can give me a better knowledge of human 
nature. 
4. It can restore the past for me. 
5. It can show me the glory of the common- 
place. 
6. It can give me a mastery of my own lan- 
guage. 


The first three of these answers clearly 
suggest the moral values of literature, 
although the second—the vision of an 
ideal—is the most significant. It is with 
this that we shall concern ourselves. 


Literature that is true art is a representation 
of life in its completeness; it affords deeper and 
more significant meanings than we ourselves 
have attained. As we read discriminatingly 
and sympathetically we share the experiences 
of another. We go out in imagination into ex- 
periences which we appreciate or desire, in order 
in a measure to fulfill our own needs. We may 
not even be conscious of these needs, but we 
appreciate them as we see them realized in 
literature. Since literature is life in complete- 


2 John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), p. 9. 


3C. A. Smith, What Can Literature Do for Me? 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page Co., 1913). 
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ness, it not only portrays it in rich fulfillment 
but also in imperfection and degradation. There 
is always the villain in the play. Literature 
then is an interpretation of ourselves and of the 
world of people and events about us, and so 
may contribute to the meaning of life, be it 
humble or exalted, in its deeper significance. 
It may lead us imaginatively into experiences 
that will release us from provincialism and help 
us to understand the common heart of hu- 
manity. The contribution of literature or of 
any art depends on whether or not its true 
meanings are realized in experience. The 
pseudo experience in which one may read, 
enjoy, and pass on may only impoverish per- 
sonality, instead of enriching it.4 


In this compact and meaningful state- 
ment of the possibilities of literature in- 
struction we find the nub of the problem 
of effectively achieving the moral aims of 
literature. Of necessity we shall consider 
this problem as an instructional problem. 
We all grant that the child, the youth, 
and the adult can seek and find great 
values in their independent pursuits of 
literature. But we also agree that most 
people will pursue great literature only 
after being led by the skilful teacher to 
a real love for it. We are concerned, 
therefore, with the teacher’s problem in 
achieving the moral ends of literature 
instruction. 

Achievement of the great moral out- 
come of the teaching of literature de- 
pends upon adherence to a few simple 
principles. These may be stated as fol- 
lows, though in no particular order: 

First, the teaching of literature must lead 
the student to a true understanding of the 
experiences of other people. This under- 
standing must involve an actual sharing 
of those experiences. We all know that 
this is the process by which the infant 
begins to be socialized. Only as we can 
“live the lives of others cheerfully” can 


4H. V. Race, The Psychology of Learning through 
Experience (New York: Ginn & Co., 1938), pp. 
374-75. 
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we become moral men and women. It is 
by this means that we achieve moral sen- 
sitivity to the needs of others, that we be- 
come aware that we have obligations to- 
ward others. It is obvious that the or- 
dinary run of home and school experi- 
ences does not afford opportunities 
enough to complete this aspect of educa- 
tion. The realm of literature opens up 
innumerable opportunities for vicarious 
association with the men and women of 
all ages, races, creeds, and conditions. I 
have never met Abe Lincoln in the flesh, 
yet I know him and love him, thanks in 
part to Carl Sandburg. Knowing Abe 
Lincoln and loving him I cannot be quite 
so base a man as I might otherwise have 
been. 

Second, to achieve the moral end litera- 
ture of all sorts and all varieties must be 
made available to our children. By this I 
mean not all varieties of quality, but all 
varieties in viewpoint. Sweetness and 
light, sin and degradation—both are in 
the world and both must be weighed and 
valued. As early as the child learns that 
‘“‘Pussy’s in the well, who put her there?” 
he begins to sense the meaning of mean- 
ness and to condemn it. If he is properly 
prepared for meanness he may even in 
his teens be able to achieve strength 
through the perusal of a Faulkner novel. 
In my opinion a high-school boy or girl, 
and surely a college boy or girl, should be 
led to taste all the flavors that literature 
offers—from strawberry to wormwood. 
I would even want him to read and enjoy 
such stuff as Kenneth Fearing’s savagely 
scornful picture of the hustler: 


And wow he died and wow he lived 
Going whop to the office, and blooie home to 
Sleep and biff got married and bam had 
Children and oof got fired 
Zowie did he live and zowie did he die.‘ 


5 Kenneth Fearing, Poems (New York: Dynamo 
Press, 1935). 
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Third, the true meaning of literature 
must be realized in the experience of the in- 
dividual. Clearly this means starting 
from where our student is. Only thus can 
we be sure our instruction is in tune with 
his current capabilities. We have to keep 
on the beam of his life if our instruction 
is to hit the mark. 

Let me cite a very homely and some- 
what exceptional illustration. Several 
years ago a young woman whom I had 
known casually came to me for advice. 
She had just been appointed teacher of 
reading and literature at a state peni- 
tentiary for women. The worst women 
in the state were concentrated in that 
prison. This girl was scared stiff, not of 
the women, but of the prospect of teach- 
ing literature to such a group. She had 
already found out what they read volun- 
tarily. Their literary tastes were con- 
fined to True Story, True Confessions, 
Spicy Detective Siories, and similar pulp 
magazines. How could she possibly raise 
the literary tastes, inspire high ideals, 
and manage all the other things litera- 
ture teachers are supposed to accom- 
plish, with such a hopeless crowd as 
that? Obviously she had to know her 
students, start with them where she 
found them, teach them what they could 
understand, and skilfully but gradually 
lead them to better things. She very 
wisely started to teach them to appreci- 
ate the pulp magazines they were already 
reading. Up to then their appreciation 
had been uncritical, based only in the 
raw emotional appeal of these lurid 
stories. Knowing that these women were 
very poor readers, our young instructor 
sought to help them achieve greater skill 
in reading. She gave them interesting 
little stories in simple language. By pa- 
tient, sympathetic, slow plodding she led 
them toward a greater appreciation of 
better stories and of factual material. 
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Most of us, fortunately, do not have to 
deal with such elementary levels of liter- 
ary appreciation in our students. But, 
if the truth were known, many high- 
school and college students are not far 
removed in their literary tastes from 
these prison inmates. 

Fourth, the teaching of literature, to be 
morally enriching, must be charged with 
emotion. Now please don’t misunder- 
stand me. My English literature profes- 
sor in college used to read beautiful po- 
ems and read them beautifully. But 
after the first few times we could not 
keep our minds on his reading because we 
knew that at the conclusion he would 
fold his hands, gaze soulfully at the ceil- 
ing, and whisper hoarsely, ‘‘Exquisite!”’ 
He was like the man Ralph Sockman re- 
cently spoke of who “knocked the bung 
off the barrel of his emotions and let 
them gurgle out.”’ 

William James relates an incident that 
has become a classic. A woman at the 
theater wept bitterly when the heroine 
was portrayed by a skilful actress as 
hungry, cold, and lost in the driving 
snowstorm. The snow on the stage was 
paper, the actress was as comfortable as 
one could be on a stuffy stage in winter 
clothes, and the heroine was imaginary. 
Enthralled by her self-centered emotions 
the woman left the theater and passed by 
without a glance at the entreating hands 
of a cold, suffering woman standing in the 
snow outside the theater. This theater- 
goer was thoroughly immunized to real 
suffering by the cathartic of purposely 
excited ecstasies of false pity. 

Great teaching, in literature as in 
other subjects, must inspire profound 
feeling. Such feelings, however, must 
find outlet in the service of human good, 
in altruistic behavior, in idealistic living. 
When Samuel Johnson majestically an- 
nounced that “‘a book should either help 
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us to enjoy life or endure it” he omitted 
two other services of literature—its help- 
ing us to understand life and to feel it. 

Effective teaching in literature, like 
effective teaching of the social studies, 
must inspire motives that can find ex- 
pression in the immediate lives of the 
students. The real test of such teaching 
is changed behavior. Nor can we be con- 
tent to hope that these changes will come 
someday when the student has “‘matured 
enough to appreciate what we have done 
for him.”” There must be some evidence 
of improvement here and now, in the 
school and in the community. I need 
hardly remind you that one reason for 
the tremendous growth of federal educa- 
tion under the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. has 
been our failure to effect observable, im- 
mediate changes in the living of certain 
of our former students. 

Finally, our teaching of literature should 
seek consciously to lead the student to a 
religious interpretation of life. We all 
know that for millions of Americans, and 
some of the very best, life has its ulti- 
mate meaning in relationship to a divine 
being. For the school to ignore this and 
to go merrily along as if all meaning were 
to be found in the material, all ethics in 
the relativity of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, is to deny the child one 
of the greatest values of literature. Of 
course, we must first be convinced that 
man needs religious experience. 

And here at last we find 

Strict diagnosis of our malady, 

Which is, in short, that man is heaven-starved! 

arth cannot satisfy, when all is said, 

Spirits possessed of vision by good right 

Of unremembered eons spent within the im- 
pervious round of majesty, 

Revealed at last by conscious clarity of seeing— 

Men are born thirsting for infinity! 


(Still dazed by their own miracle of sight 

They have not yet looked squarely at the sky.) 
And if they heed the narrowed earth alone 
Their spirits sink in illness through their flesh.° 

Wilbur Urban has been quoted as say- 
ing that ‘for some generations now man 
has been trying to decide whether he is 
merely a high grade simian or a son of 
God.”’ Surely in the current scene there 
is much to support the simian side of the 
debate. Yet we know better. My own 
conviction is that the teaching of the 
great religious literature which is our 
heritage should not be excluded from out 
schools. However, if we cannot teach the 
Bible, we can at least give our pupils the 
experience of reading great novels and 
dramas that are permeated with a reli- 
gious spirit. For example, the novels of 
Lloyd Douglas, though some have called 
them mediocre literature, contain a large 
sum of Christian idealism. 

To summarize briefly: ‘The chief end 
of education is its moral purpose. With- 
out improvement in the quality of man’s 
relations with his fellows, education has 
failed. Literature can make a major con- 
tribution to this end if properly taught. It 
must broaden experience, it must broaden 
tolerance, it must motivate behavior, it 
must be charged with emotion, and it 
must give a proper place to religion as 
the highest expression of human idealism. 
Probably Brand Whitlock’s wish for 
mankind as well expresses our task as 
anything else. When asked what he 
would most like to do for mankind, Whit- 
lock replied: ‘I would most like to give 
every man the ability to put himself in 
the place of every other one of his fellow 
men.” 

6 Marion Canby, On My Way (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1939). 
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A READING UNIT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


DELPHINE SPARKS' 


Several years ago I planned a reading 
unit in American literature which might 
be of interest to other English teachers. 
The unit itself contains no exceptional 
ideas, but a complete description of it 
may offer some helpful suggestions, since 
it was created with the idea of dispensing 
with an anthology. 

Teaching from the anthology spon- 
sored by our English department had 
become unsatisfactory to me. That text 
emphasized biographical and explana- 
tory material, both literary and social- 
historical, to the extent that, of neces- 
sity, the actual authors’ works which it 
included were limited. Furthermore, it 
practically ignored significant contempo- 
rary works. My classes essentially were 
studying from this text literary types, 
literary names, and historical sequences. 

I began to feel that emphasis on names 
and chronologies should be shifted to em- 
phasis on works—that names should not 
be given precedence over works; for 
names, after all, become known only 
through identification with works. More- 
over, it was my conviction that our liter- 
ature should be approached primarily 
from the standpoint of its social value (as 
Americana), not its artistic value; for 
that phase, in the major part of our 
literature, is negligible. This evolution of 
ideas urgently called for discarding the 
anthology, collecting a classroom library, 
and mapping out an original reading 
course. 

I discussed with my colleagues the 
feasibility of organizing such a compre- 

' Placer Union High School, Auburn, Calif. 
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hensive reading course in American lit- 
erature. My purpose, of course, was to 
use works that were sufficiently literary 
to be readable, if they gave a satisfactory 
social and geographical picture of the 
United States. My idea was opposed 
chiefly on the basis that the results of 
such a reading course would be purely 
superficial and that the student would 
end with a diversity of general impres- 
sions but with no definite factual knowl- 
edge. The contention was that the basic 
facts were the already-mentioned names, 
titles, types, and sequences. 

That argument canceled out in my 
mind; for, though I recognize the danger 
of merely implanting vague impressions, 
I also recognized the futility of teaching 
traditional but nonsignificant facts. 

Another objection put forward was 
that the student would derive no culture 
from such a study of American literature, 
the implication being that his knowledge 
of names, titles, types, and sequences de- 
termines his degree of culture. That 
argument was fallacious according to 
my view, since I believe that literary 
culture is to be derived only through 
reading books themselves and that ex- 
perience and taste are necessary to cul- 
ture. But, even if intensive reading 
failed to develop the student’s taste 
through experience, at least he would 
have discovered one enjoyable pastime 
that does not cost anything; and such a 
course might, by introducing him to a 
social-historical knowledge of the United 
States, sophisticate him by broadening 
his localized attitude. 
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My arguments, as well as theirs, were 
merely theories. To prove them, I went 
ahead with the organization of a reading 
course. This course was built around nine 
topics—six sectional and three general. 
The former deal with geographical sec- 
tions of the United States; the latter, 
with a few broad problems characteristic 
of all these sections. This particular type 
of arrangement has become very com- 
mon in the last few years. 

My book lists were limited to works 
by American authors on American 
subjects. They included poetry, short 
stories, novels, biography, autobiog- 
raphy, essays, and history. All titles 
were listed on mimeographed sheets, 
alphabetically by author, under their 
respective topics. Many titles were du- 
plicated under several topics; conse- 
quently, the total reading list approxi- 
mated three hundred and fifty books. 
After each title on the list I affixed an 
appropriate symbol indicating that the 
book was in my classroom library, in the 
school library, or available in both. 

After having selected topics and titles, 
I formulated directions for using the unit 
and a statement of its purpose. Then I 
planned a record sheet on which each 
individual's reading and grades could be 
indicated. The book lists and the ac- 
companying sheets were mimeographed, 
but the book lists were stapled together 
to make a separate booklet. Each stu- 
dent was given a booklet, a set of the 
miscellaneous sheets, and a manila folder 
in which to tile his written reports. 

Any teacher who is interested in giv- 
ing such a unit will find below a working 
start—a reproduction of the explanatory 
sheets given each student and a rudi- 
mentary reading list. 

The purpose of the unit and directions 
for work on it were stated thus: 
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WRITTEN AND ORAL REPORTS 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Special Reading Unit) 


1. The purpose of this reading unit is to make 
the reader better acquainted with America. 


2. Bear in mind that America is not homo- 
geneous. The environment of the reader’s 
local section is not representative of every 
section of America. To become better ac- 
quainted with America, the reader must first 
become acquainted with both the geo- 
graphical sections and the social groups that 
exist here. A selection of these sections and 
groups is represented by the topical head- 
ings in this reading unit. 

3. The written and oral reports must deal with 
the manner in which the book read informs 
the reader about the specific topic for which it 
is offered. 


4. The following questions should be considered 
when the student prepares his report: 

a) Of what peculiarities, typical of that par- 
ticular section or group—climatic, geo- 
graphical, social—does the book inform 
the reader? 

b) How has the particular environment of a 

section affected its people? 

What peculiar customs or problems do 

they have? 

What is the representative type of per- 

son resultant from that peculiar way of 

life? 

e) What is that particular geographical sec- 
tion or social group like? 

f) What criticisms or comments or compari- 

sons or suggestions can the reader make 

about that section or group? 


c 


d 


— 


— 


5. The report will not mention the story-plot 
unless it has a direct bearing on the above 
questions. 


On a second sheet explanation and 


further directions for the student were 
given: 


EXPLANATION AND DIRECTIONS 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Special Reading Unit) 

1. The geographical, social, and racial diver- 
sity in America makes a topical reading 

course desirable. 
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2. There are nine topics in this special reading 
unit. Each topic deals with a geographical 
section of the United States or with a broad 
problem found in the United States. 

3. The student is to read one novel of his own 
choice from the listing under each topical 
head. This will make nine novels in all. 

4. No one novel may be offered for more than 
one topic even though that novel may be 
listed under several topics. 

5. For each novel read, the student will sub- 
mit to the teacher a one binder-page report 
showing how that novel makes for an ap- 
preciation of the topic under which it 
occurs. This will make nine reports in all. 

6. lf the student so chooses, he may substitute 
two oral reports before the class for two 
written reports. 

7. After the survey is completed (nine novels 
are read and nine reports are in), the stu- 
dent will choose one of the topics for in- 
tensive reading. He will read at least five 
novels on that topic. 

8. One critical paper of not over five hundred 
words must be presented on that topic. The 
subject of the paper will be governed by 
the joint decision of the teacher and stu- 
dent. 

9. Each student will be required to have a 
novel from the given lists in class each day. 
He will spend the class period reading, tak- 
ing notes, writing critical reports, and con- 
ferring with the teacher. 

10. Each student will be required to keep up to 
date his own record, which will be filed in a 
folder. 

11. The grades received by the student for his 
efforts on this unit will depend on the caliber 
of the work and the amount done. 


Last is the topical book list, with a 
core of ten representative books under 
each topic: 

TOPICAL BOOK LIST 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


A. New England 
1. Alcott, L., Little Women 
2. Carroll, G. H., As the Earth Turns 
3. Chase, M. E., Mary Peters 
4. Chase, M. E., Silas Crockett 
5. Freeman, M. E., The Best Stories 


10. 


. Frost, R., Selected Poems 
. Hawthorne, N., The Scarlet Letter 
. Howells, W. D., The Rise of Silas Lap- 


ham 


. Wharton, E., Ethan Frome 


Winwar, F., Gallows Hill 


B. The Middle East 


I. 
2. 


Cooper, J. F., The Last of the Mohicans 
Dreiser, T., Book about Myself 


3. Edmunds, W. D., Drums along the 


10. 


& 


Aun 


Io. 


I. 
2. 
3. 


4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
° 


Lal 


. 


Mohawk 


. Edmunds, W. D., Erie Waters 
. Franklin, B., Franklin’s Autobiography 
. Irving, W., Knickerbocker’s History of 


New York 


. Morley, C., Kitty Foyle 
. O'Neill, E., Anna Christie 
. Rice, E., Street Scene 


Walters, R., Hex Woman 


The South 


Burke, F., A Stone Came Rolling 


. Cable, G. W., Old Creole Days 
. Connelly, M., Green Pastures 


Fox, J., Jr., The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come 
Furman, L., The Quare Women 


. Green, P., In Abraham’s Bosom 

. Heyward, D., Mamba’s Daughters 

. Mitchell, M., Gone with the Wind 

. Stowe, H. B., Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

. Washington, B. T., Up from Slavery 

. The Middle West 

. Aldrich, B. S., A Lantern in Her Hand 
. Cather, W., O Pioneers 

. Dreiser, T., The Titan 

. Eggleston, E., The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
. Garland, H., A Son of the Middle Border 
. Garland, H., Main Traveled Roads 

. Lewis, S., Main Street 

. Rolvaag, O. E., Giants in the Earth 

. Rolvaag, O. E., Peder Victorious 


Suckow, R., Jowa Interiors 


The Far West 


Adams, A., The Log of a Cowboy 
Brewerton, G., Overland with Kit Carson 
Cather, W., Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop 


. Emmett, C., Texas Camel Tales 
. Ferber, E., Cimarron 
. Irving, W., Astoria 


Schultz, J., My Life as an Indian 


. Stewart, G. R., Ordeal by Hunger 
. Twain, M., Roughing It 


Wilson, N. C., Treasure Express 
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I’. California 
1. Atherton, G., The Splendid Idle Forties 
2. Buck, F. A., A Yankee Trader in the 
Gold Rush 
3. Dana, R., Two Years before the Mast 
4. Harte, B., The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
elc. 
. Jackson, H. H., Ramona 
. Lewis, O., The Big Four 
. Norris, F., The Octupus 
. Reisenberger, F., Golden Gate 
. Steinbeck, J., Jn Dubious Battle 
. White, S. E., The Story of California 


0D Am 


GENERAL 
A. The Native 
1. Anderson, S., The Story Teller’s Story 
2. Cather, W., The Song of the Lark 
3. Dreiser, T., An American Tragedy 
4. Heiser, V., An American Doctor’s 
Odyssey 
5. Kaufman, G., and Ryskind, M., Of Thee 
I Sing 
6. Lewis, S., Babbitt 
7. Masters, E. L., Spoon River Anthology 
8. Sandburg, C., The American Songbag 
9. Tarkington, B., The Magnificent Amber- 
SONS 
10. Walker, S., Mrs. Astor’s Horse 


B. The Immigrant 
1. Antin, M., The Promised Land 
. Bahr, J., All Good Americans 
. Cannon, C., Red Rust 
. Cather, W., My Antonia 
. Cohan, R., Out of the Shadow 
DeJong, D., Belly Fulla Straw 
. Eastman, E., Sun on Their Shoulders 
. Johnston, M., To Have and To Hold 
. Sandburg, C., Selected Poems 
. Sinclair, U., The Jungle 


C. Social Problems 
1. Addams, J., Twenty Years at Hull House 
. Anderson, S., Beyond Desire 
. Crump, I., Our G Men 
. Dreiser, T., Genny Gerhardt 
. Havighurst, W., Pier 17 
. Kingsley, S., Dead End 
. La Forge, O., Laughing Boy 
. Lewis, S., Jt Can't Happen Here 
. O'Neill, E., The Hairy A pe 
. Steinbeck, J., Of Mice and Men 


9D DH 


ONAN WN 


If the teacher studies the above lists, 
he will see that many of the novels are 


interchangeable. For instance, The Prom- 
ised Land under “The Immigrant,”’ 
could be used equally well under “Social 
Problems.’’ He will also probably realize 
that certain novels not listed would be 
more pertinent than some that are listed. 
For instance, The Grapes of Wrath would 
be more appropriate under “Social Prob- 
lems” than is Of Mice and Men. (Un- 
fortunately, one must select, for some 
books are probably more desirable for 
high-school circulation than are others. 
The intention of the unit, however—a 
social study of America—prohibits too 
much censorship.) The teacher will also 
see that the unit is flexible. The number 
of novels listed under each topic can be 
increased considerably, as there is no 
dearth of written material on any of the 
above topics. The topics themselves can 
be increased in number. For instance, 
the ‘Social Problems” topic could be 
expanded considerably, for America has 
numerous minority groups which figure 
in literature, such as the Negro, the 
Indian, the Jew, the poor, and the rich. 
It has numerous social problems such as 
labor unions, relief, crime, and educa- 
tion. A wealth of literary material deal- 
ing with such problems is available. 
The actual administration of the 
course was simple. When all the material 
had been mimeographed, it was intro- 
duced to my American literature class. 
Each student selected his own books and 
kept his own records. The class time we 
spent in reading, checking out books, dis- 
cussing, and writing out reports. I 
glanced over each report before it was 
finished and discussed the topic and 
novel in question with the student writ- 
ing it. Our class periods were quiet and 
busy, with stress on individual, not 
group, work. I went into the students’ 
files periodically, read their finished re- 
ports, graded, and criticized them. 
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The students seemed interested in try- 
ing the unit. They concentrated on 
their reading and their reports with great 
willingness. Many of them, after the 
unit was completed, kept their reading 
lists for future reference. 

I was not able to give the whole class 
one final, comprehensive examination at 
the end of the semester, for each student 
had gone his own way in his reading. 
Consequently, I had no objective, com- 
parative record of the students’ achieve- 
ment. All the reports were in essay form, 
and I had done all the appraising and 
grading. 

The results of the course were satisfac- 
tory but not spectacular. A new ap- 
proach will not magically transform ordi- 
nary adolescents into critical geniuses. 
(In recollecting, I fear that I, in my en- 
thusiasm, might have been expecting a 
transfiguration to occur.) Distribution of 
grades remained approximately the same. 


Interest in the work and cheerful co- 
operation increased. I can only guess 
about the cultural influence the reading 
had, but the fact that many preserved 
their book lists would seem to indicate 
that they were becoming interested in 
reading, and that is the first step. The 
papers presented indicated a broadening, 
at least for the nonce, of views; and, 
of course, I found teaching according to 
my own convictions highly satisfac- 
tory. 

However, the teacher who tries such 
a unit must remember that he is dealing 
with adolescents and gear his require- 
ments accordingly; for he will find the 
students’ very best critical papers not 
terribly weighty from the adult stand- 
point. Furthermore, such a course as this 
could be enriched by using, in conjunc- 
tion with the reading, a library of Ameri- 
can music and American graphic art. 

But that is another topic in itself. 


A LETTER TO A HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER 


LEONARD F. DEAN' 


[AuTHOR’s Notr.—A New Orleans high- 
school English teacher recently wrote asking for 
a description of the freshman English work at 
Tulane University. The substance of the reply 
that was sent to her appears below. It is pub- 
lished on the assumption that the work at Tu- 
lane is fairly typical. There is another, more im- 
portant, reason for its appearance here. We be- 
lieve that much of the writing on the articula- 
tion of high-school and college English is so 
abstract and dictatorial that it creates resent- 
ment rather than enlightenment. Before high- 
school and college English teachers can discuss 
profitably their common problems, we need less 
theorizing about what should be done and more 
clear, humble accounts of what actually is done 
in the classroom. What follows, then, is not 


* Member of the English Department, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


meant to be a full treatment of the subject—it is 
obviously not that—but a small contribution to 
the sum of factual information which is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to real co-operation. 


The first semester is devoted mainly to 
reviewing the minimum essentials of cor- 
rect English and to writing expository 
themes. The new student is at an advantage 
if he is able to write without making mis- 
takes in such matters as agreement in num- 
ber, the case of pronouns, the use of con- 


junctions, adjectives and adverbs, commas, 


semicolons, apostrophes, italics, quotation 
marks, capitals, plurals, and words like 
lie, lay, set, sit, they’re-there-their and 
to-too. In writing themes, he is asked to 
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report and interpret his own experience. 
The emphasis is on clear, correct exposi- 
tion. Three illustrative themes follow. 
Theme 1 was written by an earnest student 
who failed mainly because he could not 
write correctly and coherently. Theme 2 
was written by a superior student with a 
flair for words who lost some time in learn- 
ing to choose subjects within his scope. 
These two difficulties—gross incorrectness 
and “‘oratorical”’ thinking—are fairly com- 
mon. Whatever you can do to overcome 
them will be helpful. Theme 3, considered 
satisfactory, was written at the end of the 
semester by a passing student who entered 
with most of the faults of the author of 
Theme 1. 


In the second semester we begin the study 
of literature. The emphasis is on close, 
analytical reading, on asking and answer- 
ing sensible questions about the literature 
itself. We strongly disapprove of courses in 
which the students are asked to learn facts 
about the authors and selections that are 
not positive aids to comprehension. We 
often give open-book examinations in order 
that literary history will be properly sub- 
ordinated to the humane values which justi- 
fy the study of literature. The illustrative 
examination which follows was given in 
our sophomore course, which corresponds 
lo the high-school survey course. 


THEME 1. FRIENDSHIP 


Friendship is a very hard subject to 
write on. The first question the reader 
asks is, “what good are friends.’ This 
is one of the easier questions to answer. 
Friends are one of the fiew things we 
have in this world to enjoy our lives. 
Friends help one spiritually, morally, so- 
cially, and in making a living. 

They say some friends are bad. Many 
times I have heard one say, ‘‘He is a rat, 
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dont go with him, he is a bad influence, 
his parents were poor.” I have heard 
many foolish statements but the later 
takes the prize. Because a man wasnt 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
means that he is no good. No. One 
could pick up just as many great men 
from the slums as he could from the 
countrys leading society centers. Do not 
get me wrong. I think to be in society is 
an honor and a privilige. Many times I 
wish I had a few connections with this 
upper class. But when I say upper class 
I do not mean that they are higher then 
we common people, they are our class, 
one class in one world. 

Abraham Lincoln, one of Americas 
greatest presidents if not the greatest, 
was a low class boy when young he 
worked, he studied, he found his ladder. 
This is more than I can say for the so- 
ciety boy whose father gets him a job 
and later is class as a boy who has worked 
hard and reached his ladder of success. 

These few facts should prove to one 
that no matter how low born one is he to 
has a chance in this country. He should 
also remember the imortal words, “All 
men are created equal.” 


THEME 2. TIME 


On the mantle the clock ticks regu- 
larly, timing the ebb flow of countless 
seconds as they slip through our grasp 
never to return. The sands of life grad- 
ually run lower and lower; then they 
fade into nothingness. A new cycle is be- 
gun. So it is until the end of time; the 
new replaces the old. 

What is this time? Can we touch it? 
See it? This irresistable force of nature 
is a master before whom all men must 
bow—the mighty, the humble, the high, 
the low, the genius, the imbecile. 

The incessant, unyielding time goes 
on. Time saw the nascent earth spinning 
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in her fiery orbit around the sun; time 
saw Darius with his empire; time saw 
Christ teaching to his following; time 
sees us now. It sweeps over us like an 
avalanche, burying us in its massive 
folds. At last we are gone, but time 
moves onward. 


THEME 3. MY FIRST TARPON 

We set out early one morning in a fish- 
ing launch for Goose Point, a well known 
tarpon hole. There was a light breeze 
from the southeast, enough to free us 
from insects, and the water was excep- 
tionally clear. As we approached the 
fishing grounds we could see the familiar 
silver flash from the backs and fins of the 
tarpon. My father at once cut the motor 
down to trawling speed, and I prepared 
myself for a strike. Soon we were in the 
middle of the whole school. We could 
see them rolling as close as four feet from 
the boat. After my bait had passed 
through them three times, I reeled in and 
changed the feather duster to a spoon. 
A big fellow took it at the surface and 
pulled out fifty or sixty feet before mak- 
ing his first jump. The battle was on. I 
was trying to keep the end of the pole 
up so that all of the pull wouldn’t be on 
the line, while he was trying very hard to 
clear the hook from his mouth. 

One minute he was close to the boat, 
and the next minute he would have prac- 
tically all of my line out. Again and 
again he jumped, vainly trying to secure 
his freedom. He was far from played 
out. I realized that I could no longer 
handle him from the stern, so I moved 
on top of the deck where I could free the 
line from the boat when he started cir- 
cling it. My stomach was being pounded 
black and blue. I strained and heaved, 
knowing that if I didn’t check his offen- 
sive soon I would lose him. Often I used 
all my strength to keep the pole up. My 


hands and arms were growing numb. I 
knew it was nearly time for his last 
charge. The pole grew heavy and began 
to drop level with the line which was 
whirring out. I could see my first tarpon 
returning to his kingdom. ‘The line 
jerked tight as it reached the knot. For- 
getting my tired muscles and sore stom- 
ach, I heaved back slowly. This checked 
the tarpon and caused him to jump. He 
hurled himself high out of the water, his 
sides glistening in the sunlight, his mouth 
and gills wide open. I knew that if he 
didn’t free himself this time, he was 
mine. His splash was tremendous. I 
reeled in the loose line, and sure enough he 
was there. As he came along side, father 
gaffed him. I couldn’t move. 


SOPHOMORE EXAMINATION 


I. (30 min. Write on A or B.) 

A. Describe the methods which 
Chaucer uses to satirize such 
characters as the Monk, the 
Friar, and the Pardoner. 

B. The best Middle English bal- 
lads are constructed to produce 
certain effects in the hearer. 
Plot, character, and theme are 
suggested by the purposeful se- 
lection and arrangement of de- 
tails. Illustrate the foregoing re- 
marks by analyzing one of these 
ballads: Wife of Usher's 
Well” (p. 110), “The Twa Cor- 
bies” (p. 111), or “Sir Patrick 
Spens”’ (p. 111). 


II. (60 min.) 
A. Sonnet 24, p. 134 (Sidney, “Rich 
fools there be... .’’). Into how 

many main parts is it divided? 

What is their logical relation- 

ship? Summarize the thought of 

each main part, clarifying such 
difficulties as the imagery in 
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lines 1-3, the meaning of line 6, 
and of unfelt, line 12. 

Sonnet 61, p. 135 (Drayton, 
“Since there’s no help... .’’). 
What is the situation? Charac- 
terize the speaker. What action 
is suggested in line 2? How is 
the rhythm varied to help indi- 
cate a change in the tone of the 
speaker’s voice? 


. Sonnet 29, p. 138 (Shakespeare, 


“When in disgrace... .”). 
What does line g add to our con- 
ception of the speaker’s charac- 
ter? How does it add strength 
to the conclusion? 

“Virtue,” p. 219. 
What is the theme of the first 
three stanzas? In what way 
may the word rash, line 6, be 
related to this theme? Trans- 
late the last two lines, explaining 
the word coal. Comment on the 
appropriateness of the rhythm 
of the last line. 

Herbert’s “The Collar,”’ p. 219. 
Where is the division between 
the two main parts of this poem? 
Summarize the argument the 
speaker has with himself in the 
first part, being sure to explain 
lines 7-9. Comment on the ap- 
propriateness of the relative 
length of the two main parts. 


IIL. (30 min.) 


Discuss the following criticism. 


“It isnot only Guyon but the reader 
whose moral alertness is lulled by 
the description of the Bower of 
Bliss. There is no virtue in the mere 


destruction of the beautiful. 


The 


moralist must convince us that the 
sacrifice is required in the interest 
of what is a higher and more endur- 
ing good. It is this which Spenser 
fails to do imaginatively.” 


IV. (60 min. Write on any three.) 

A. The chief characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s stage was its neu- 
trality or freedom from any sug- 
gestion of particular locality, 
and its corresponding virtue was 
flexibility. Discuss the theme 
and dramatic construction of 
Antony and Cleopatra in the 
light of the foregoing statement. 

B. Describe the character of Eno- 
barbus and his function in the 
play. 

C. It is said that Shakespeare de- 
picts character supremely well, 
but that he neglects consistency 
and motivation. Specifically, the 
Othello of the first act could 
never be the insanely jealous 
person of the last act, and Iago’s 
evil deeds are insufficiently mo- 
tivated. What basis is there for 
such criticisms, and what can 
be said against them? 

D. Write an explanatory para- 
phrase of Othello’s speech on 
pp. 77-78, Act III, scene iii. 


STUDENT’S ANSWERS—GRADED A 

IB.—In this ballad, the theme is a 
protest against the faithlessness of a 
man’s loved ones. ‘The author delivers 
his moral subtly, forcefully, and dramati- 
cally by having the worst elements of the 
man’s fate—the crows who plan to de- 
vour him—tell of his death and of the 
desertion of his hawk and hound and 
lady fair. And such phrases from the 
mouths of the crows as “‘ye'll sit on his 
white haus bone and I'll pick out his 
bonny blue een” arouse more pity for 
the dead man and more dread of such a 
fate for ourselves than would have any 
italicized or underlined plea from the au- 
thor. 

IIA.—This sonnet is divided into two 
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main parts, which are related as con- 
verses. (1) There are rich fools who con- 
tinually seek more wealth. They are self- 
damned to the fate of Tantalus: starving 
though surrounded by plenty. For them 
wealth brings desire for more wealth, yet 
they have enough sense to appreciate 
what they now possess and they cherish 
and protect it. (2) But there’s one rich 
fool who through luck possesses Stella, 
the best treasure of all, yet who is too 
callous to appreciate it and only abuses 
it. Damn him! 

IIB.—The situation is a boy speaking 
to a girl towards whom he afiects to have 
possessed a flaming but now only a smol- 
dering passion. The speaker is strictly a 
drawing room comedy type turning out 
technique 103B on his gal. In this chase 
all weapons are permissable—in his case, 
however, there ought to be a law. The 
meter varies its iambic beat whenever 
emphasis is needed or to show tone of 
voice as in the flip opening or the fake 
solemnity of the love dying part. 

I1C.—Line 9 heightens our opinion of 
the author’s character as it implies a con- 
sciousness that he is weeping over him- 
self, and so somewhat elevates him from 
the gushy emotion-bather type that he 
first appears. Similarly line 9 strengthens 
the conclusion in that it implies a little 
sober thought before such an evaluation 
was placed on the friend. 

11D.—The theme of the first three 
stanzas is the transience of all earthly 
things. Rash may imply immature, un- 
reflective, since the so-called gazer is 
moved to weep over the transient futility 
of earthly beauty—not knowing that 
only after everything is gone, the true 
beauty, the virtuous soul, alone lives and 
shines. Though the whole world be con- 
sumed by fire and turn to coal (ash) ac- 
cording to the biblical account, the vir- 
tuous soul then comes into its own. The 
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accent on chiefly in the last line empha- 
sizes the theme. 

IIE.—The division comes at line 33. 
I’m free! Why should I toil beneath the 
thorny crown of Christ eternally questing 
the innocence Adam lost me when he ate 
the apple? I had wine and corn before I 
got religion. Now shall I go without? 
No—I shall free myself of the silly bonds 
of dogma that preyed on the weakness of 
my mind. Curse all fears of death and 
him who suppresses himself for fear of it. I 
shall live! The shortness of the last part is 
appropriate in that it shows the strength 
of God’s emotional hold on him: it took 
reason thirty lines to build up a case the 
Lord smashed in one word. 

[1I.—Spenser tried by demonstrating 
the degrading effect of Acrasia upon her 
suitors: turning them into beasts, and 
by sneering adjectives applied to the 
Bower to arouse some degree of distaste 
in the reader for the Bower. But I think 
his whole doctrine of temperance was a 
concession to his time. He was faced and 
eventually defeated by the charge that 
poetry was immoral. He tried to make it 
moral. But really poetry is unmoral—and 
here poetry won out. Although the Pal- 
mer and his stooge Guyon hacked to 
bits Spenser’s Bower of Bliss—the arche- 
type Bliss was created and remains. 

IVB.—Enobarbus the man is a Wal- 
lace Beery with brains. He was a char- 
acter as tragic as Antony, torn between 
his cynical worldly-wise exterior and his 
soft blindly devoted heart. His strength 
was bound in Antony’s—and when the 
crack appeared in Antony’s character 
from the opposing forces of honor and 
passion, then did Enobarbus crumble, his 
brain making him desert, his heart mak- 
ing him die for shame of it. 

Enobarbus the theatrical device serves 
as an invaluable chorus, enlightening the 
audience on the past and the motives of 
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the characters. He helps to persuade us 
of the enchantment of Cleopatra; he in- 
creases by his fall the magnitude of the 
fall of Antony. 

IVC.—That the slow deliberative Oth- 
ello of the first act who stood calmly be- 
fore his raging father-in-law and spoke 
of his wanderings among strange lands 
and tribes (where the chiefs have access 
to all the women), the Othello who 
prided himself on his lack of conscious- 
ness of social conventions, should change 
into the morbidly raging wronged hus- 
band of the later acts, and should with 
no attempt at facing the issue intellec- 
tually, strangle his wife whom two days 
before he completely trusted—all that is 
hard to believe. 

But those are the revealed circum- 
stances. The psychological element, the 
factors of Othello’s mind are to be con- 
sidered. His was a wandering, valueless 
life until he met Desdemona. In her, 
perhaps, he had realized all of his hopes. 
And aging, he craved security, the gover- 
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norship of Cyprus, a loving wife, a trusty 
aide. His experience, perhaps, told him 
that it could not last, and inclined him 
to excessive fear and doubt. 

Iago, although weakly motivated, had 
no inkling at the start of the immensity 
of his final achievement, but was carried 
along by circumstances, growing in evil 
like a snowball rolling down hill. 

IVD.—tThat fellow Iago is keen and 
honest, so his suppositions might be true. 
If I find them to be true, I’d cut her 
loose even if she were tied by my arteries, 
and let her try her luck elsewhere. Just 
because I’m black, a little old, and no 
lounge lizard, she dropped me. My only 
consolation is to detest her. Damn mar- 
riage! That we possess the wife but not 
her passion. Let me be a toad in a dun- 
geon rather than a dupe whose wife 
others use. It’s the curse of fame. For 
the great have less latitude in their pri- 
vate lives than the humble, and cuck- 
oldry, like death, is proclaimed for us at 
birth. 


ON TEACHING SHAKESPEARE 


CHRISTINE 


“Teaching Shakespeare” by Ben Renz 
in the “Round Table” of the January 
English Journal states a dilemma recog- 
nized the country over. Instructors can- 
not read with their students because 
their students cannot read. Boys con- 
found because they are confounded by 
Shakespeare. It is a discouraging busi- 
ness to plan English courses for seven- 
teen-year-olds who can neither write a 
readable letter nor find their way through 

* Member of the Committee on Communication, 
Harvard University, which is carrying on semantic 
studies in English under the direction of I. A. Rich- 
ards. 


M. GIBSON’ 


anything much more difficult than a 
Katharine Brush short story, who meet 
Elizabeth Bennett and Becky Sharp at 
the movies and mistake Mickey Rooney 
for Robin Goodfellow. Such students 
have not learned to read or to express 
themselves in hundreds of hours of Eng- 
lish instruction in the course of their 
school life. The pertinent question is 
surely: “Why not?” 

But a teacher face to face with a situ- 
ation of this sort quite naturally tackles 
the more urgent problem: how to make 
the class go well. And Mr. Renz’s pro- 
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posal is one answer to that question. He 
elects to exercise his own reading ability 
and keep his boys happy. His reply to 
the “brilliant” student’s comment on 
Macbeth, “I feel as if I had just driven 
through a desert full of dust and cactus,”’ 
is to give him something on a level that 
he can easily enjoy. The result may be a 
vast improvement upon the sort of ob- 
fuscation common to English classrooms, 
but is that enough? Isn’t it a little bit 
like taking a flashlight into a castle at 
night instead of going there in daylight? 
Or saying that a look at some little cot- 
tage near by will show you what the 
castle is like? 

What I want to ask as I read the ar- 
ticle in question is, ‘How did Mr. Renz 
learn to read?’’ Did he save Shakespeare 
for college, and is that what we ought to 
do? Or are even our most brilliant stu- 
dents of today mere shades of their par- 
ents? In short, who can be relied upon 
ten or twenty years from now to bring 
in the flashlight to the dark house? 

With Mr. Renz’s contention that 
Shakespeare wrote plays for the stage 
and that students in school should play 
them, few teachers would quarrel. It is 
the exceptional school today that does 
not give chances for dramatization and 
part-reading of plays or realize that po- 
etry for full effect must be spoken, not 
conned silently. The justification of cut- 
ting Macbeth to a one-hour performance 
on the grounds that it would fit a class 
period, however, will be taken with more 
than one grain of salt. What is this 
“complete story” that may be drama- 
tized in one hour? How much is it 
worth? And what future teachers will be 
competent to form an opinion on how 
sound a job of cutting Mr. Renz or 
others may have done, if their present 
fare consists of cuts? Too many teachers 
already are at the mercy of textmakers, 
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are they not? Nor is one made more con- 
fident by the reminder that Germans in 
the last century were widely exposed to 
immediately intelligible translations of 
Shakespeare. One might unkindly ask: 
Where are they now, these men who were 
powerfully moved by Macbeth and Ham- 
let? Did enough of them “understand 
what Shakespeare has to say” if they 
could recognize the rise of a tyrant and 
the treachery of an arch-deceiver only 
on the stage? Great literature that yields 
its meaning cumulatively with the years 
is counsel and companion for a lifetime, 
not entertainment for an hour. What is 
hard come by is not easily forgotten, and 
if knowing what Shakespeare or Donne 
or Dante means does not deepen and 
often change as the reader matures, he’s 
got little worth having in the first place. 

This brings us back to Mr. Renz’s 
main contention. Most schoolboys he 
has met get nothing, or worse than noth- 
ing—resentment against the author; 
doors closed and locked forever against 
possible enjoyment and enlightenment. 
The practical man will prefer to give 
them something, whatever it is, and to 
make his class a ‘‘success.”’ How is he to 
do it if the obstacles are what they seem? 
What better proposals has anyone to of- 
fer than the short cuts offered here? 

Mr. Renz himself has mentioned one: 
“an interpretative reading of the play by 
a skilful reader contributes much toward 
vitalizing it’; toward understanding it, 
we might add. Toward grasping the 
structure of the first involved sentence 
quoted in the article from Act I, scene 2, 
for example. Any teacher could by read- 
ing the “merciless Macdonwald”’ state- 
ment aloud quickly establish through his 
voice what the subject is, and what “‘of”’ 
in this context must mean, and his inter- 
pretation would doubtless suggest to 
most young minds that “kerns and gal- 
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lowglasses”’ are supplies of some sort use- 
ful to the villain, even if the sentence clue 
is not strong enough to show just what 
they are. But all teachers who have ever 
enjoyed letting young minds into hard 
reading know that this is the least painful 
and most sure-fire way of getting some- 
where with a class—if not all the way. 
How to get further than this is our real 
problem, and how to invent and supply 
such self-help devices that when the in- 
terpreter is unavailable a young reader 
may profitably pursue his search for 
meaning in a text. 

The fact is that not enough devices 
are employed before a student ever gets 
as far as battling with such a sentence 
as the second one Mr. Renz quotes: 

As whence the sun ’gins his reflection, 

Shipwrecking storms, and direful thun- 
ders break; 

So from that spring, whence comfort 


seem’d to come, 
Discomfort swells. 


The quick recognition that “reflection”’ 
is used here in some archaic way not 
closely related to the senses of this word 
in current usage could be relied upon if 
they had. A competent reader would see 
what was being said, however, from the 
rest of the Captain’s speech, which would 
give him the tone of the comparison and 
guide him to what the first “‘whence’”’ is 
doing in it. Some time he might well 
consult a dictionary comprehensive 
enough to include this sense of ‘‘reflec- 
tion” and satisfy himself that his clues 
were reliable. And such consultation 
would set him speculating, no doubt, as 
to just how figuratively Shakespeare is 
speaking here, as he talks of the sun 
moving back from some point in the 
heavens. We still say “the sun rises,” 
though we do not mean it literally, as our 
ancestors did. Where did Shakespeare 
stand? 
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But such questions would break in as 
a near irrelevance in a first or second 
reading of the play. They remind us of 
the perpetual challenge of teaching to 
show the whole through the parts, the 
parts in the whole; to keep the perspec- 
tive. Close reading for what, when, of 
how much of a play or novel? And when 
just “get the drift’? The literal-minded 
stumblings of a circumscribed sixteen- 
year-old misled by “fantastical,” “‘mor- 
tal,’ “‘earnest,’’ and “‘success”’ are hard 
to deal with if the abler boy is not to grow 
lazy through too little stretching. The 
teacher’s job is to conduct his class so 
that each member is being challenged on 
his own level, at least some of the time. 
It is an endless and exacting task. 

Interpretation through context, even 
with very young children, can be made 
an amusing game. If clues in reading 
were exploited from the start, we should 
not have to use so much ingenuity ‘‘mak- 
ing Shakespeare interesting.’’ For stu- 
dents who have missed this sort of train- 
ing through the grades, however, it is 
easy enough to devise setting-up exer- 
cises before embarking on a difficult 
piece of work in Grades XI or XII. A boy 
who will get up when he catches the half- 
name of his destination called on a train, 
or reconstruct a telephone conversation 
fairly successfully from one end or a 
movie from the middle, will soon get over 
his one-word-one-sense insistence that 
“composition” must be a subject taught 
in school, or “illness” something like the 
measles, or a “mossy bank”’ an old build- 
ing. Give the class an incomplete sen- 
tence such as: 


The three ........... made off with the _.......... 
of bullets. 


and there will be few who do not fill in 
the holes to make an intelligible whole 
(an indictment, perhaps, of the wider 
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context of our civilization that they 
should do it so easily). Then try them 
on a figurative bit: 


It is .......... to go downhill than _........ but 
the view is from the ............. 


Comparing notes will provide good exer- 
cise in discrimination. Which words fit 
best? Which will do? Which are mean- 
ingless in this context? Then move on to 
the restatement of short passages of more 
difficult prose in Basic English as sug- 
gested by I. A. Richards in /nterpretation 
in Teaching and Basic in Teaching: East 
and West.? Texts such as A. P. Rossiter’s 
edition of Julius Caesar, with Basic ex- 
pansion and notes, which has just been 
put out by the Orthological Institute in 
England, can reinstate Shakespeare in 
the classroom as Mr. Renz wants him re- 
instated. In fact, the explanatory Pref- 
ace to this text supplies the only compre- 
hensive answer that I know to Mr. 
Renz’s problem. The author explains his 
purpose as follows: 

The aim was the production of a book which 
will provide apparatus for the teaching of in- 
lelligent reading by showing analytically what 
the dramatist’s words are doing in each line of 
the play: as distinct from the usual method of 
explaining or glossarizing obscure passages 
and terms, and leaving the student to fit the 
puzzle together for himself. A running para- 
phrase in Basic English here serves as a self- 
adjusting dictionary, giving the sense of each 
particular context; and thus providing lexico- 
graphical equipment beyond the scope of any 
dictionary manageable in schools. .. . . Through- 
out, the play has been presented as a play, not 


? Teachers interested in devices for the use of 
Basic English in interpretation will find some re- 
sourceful exercises being developed by the Harvard 
Commission on English Language Studies, with 
headquarters at 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass., 
which it shares with the Orthological Institute, Inc. 


as Roman history, or a collection of separable 
case-histories called ‘‘Characters,”’ or a basis for 
the teaching of philology or any other anti- 
quarian study. This treatment, though un- 
orthodox (judging from all but one of the school 
editions which have been considered), requires 
no justification here: though an outline of the 
argument is given in the note on Shakespeare's 
Theatre. The aim throughout is the restoring 
of life to words numbed by time and literary 
remoteness; and since the effect of the Basic 
paraphrase will often seem diametrically op- 
posed to this end, it is worth stating here and in 
plainer terms, that this paraphrase is never 
meant to be poetry or the murder of poetry; but 
is simply and only a piece of linguistic apparatus 
whose purpose is to take you back to Shake- 
speare’s lines with a clearer intellectual under- 
standing of what his words subsume. All critical 
work is secondary to this essential comprehen- 
sion without which reading in supplants reading. 
(It may be tentatively suggested that the pas- 
sages which show up worst in Basic may, on 
consideration, be seen to contain little but 
empty rhetoric of the sort to which most Eliza- 
bethans were addicted.) 


An American edition of this text is be- 
ing arranged for as I write. Other serious 
attempts to cope with classroom reading 
problems are being worked out by the 
Harvard Commission, whose director, 
I. A. Richards, reminds us in his Intro- 
duction to How To Read a Page that “‘a 
list of the vices of reading should put 
first, as worst and most disabling, the ex- 
pectation that everything should be eas- 
ily understood.”” Things worth thought 
and reflection, he assures us, “‘cannot be 
taken in at aglance..... Understanding 
them is seeing how the varied possible 
meanings hang together, which of them 
depend upon what else, how and why 
the meanings which matter most to us 
form a part of our world—seeing thereby 
more clearly what our world is and what 
we are who are building it to live in.” 
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ENGLISH IN TEXTBOOKS 


RUSSELL COSPER' 


After a few years of teaching, any- 
one in the field of English can classify the 
usual complaints. We are told that stu- 
dents cannot read with understanding 
and that they do not appreciate good 
literature. Businessmen are supposed to 
deplore the spelling ability of embryonic 
clerks. College teachers maintain with 
some bitterness that they cannot teach 
writing in rhetoric classes because fresh- 
men are so poorly prepared in composi- 
tion. Occasionally an oldster snorts at 
the slang of high-school youth. One com- 
plaint, however, is made most often pri- 
vately among English teachers: we feel 
vaguely that something is wrong because 
we are not able to teach grammar. How 
often have we had called to our attention 
the spoken English of our students out- 
side the classroom? How often has a col- 
league brought in for your delectation a 
paper filled with substandard forms, in- 
coherent sentences, and original spelling? 

Let us admit that the time spent on 
conventional language matters in Eng- 
lish classes has little effect on the pupils’ 
English. Our tendency, consequently, 
has been either to drill more on the same 
old thing or to pass lightly over matters 
of language. In either case the net result 
is the same: each student goes his own 
gait seemingly unaffected. We do in 
some cases teach a sort of pattern for 
formal English themes, but there our 
influence stops. 

Our teaching of the English language 
is in many respects futile. We have no 
rational program, no real aims, no broad 


‘Supervisor of languages, Roosevelt School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
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utilization of scientific linguistics. Our 
teachers in most cases cannot study the 
English language in college or prepare to 
teach it. Further, and highly significant, 
judging by the content of textbooks, 
most courses maintain a blind adherence 
to outdated concepts of elegant language 
remote from actual practice. If we teach 
the English language as the vast ma- 
jority of texts would have us, then our 
students will go on disliking language 
study because they know intuitively that 
it has little connection with reality and 
little soundness linguistically. 

For the present purpose let us pick out 
more or less at random five ninth-grade 
textbooks in English language.? They 
are a sampling of the recent offerings of 
the better-known and more affluent pub- 
lishers. The oldest text was published in 
1936, two came out in 1939, and two in 
1940. The authors, all well known, pre- 
sent their materials skilfully and appeal- 
ingly. The discussion which follows is 
based on these books, all of which have 
enjoyed a good deal of popularity. 

Textbooks in science, mathematics, or 
economics very often give the student 
somewhere a statement of the place of 
that particular content in the scheme of 
things, why we consider the material im- 


2S. A. Taintor and K. M. Monro, English for 
American Youth (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940); 
H. F. Seely, Experiences in Thought and Expression 
(New York: Silver Burdett & Co., 1936); M. V. 
Cassell, E. E. Oberholtzer, and H. B. Bruner, Lan- 
guage Arts for Modern Youth (New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1939); R. I. Johnson, A. L. McGregor, 
and R. L. Lyman, English Expression (Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1939); and Rachel Salisbury and J. P. Leonard, 
Thinking in English (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1940). 
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portant, or what benefit the student may 
expect to obtain. Might we not expect in 
a text on the English language a state- 
ment of broad concept, a few signposts to 
show the reader where he is going, or an 
explanation of what the student can get 
from studying his native language? Yet, 
of the five, only two make any attempt 
to orient the student in his study of Eng- 
lish. Three apparently assume that Eng- 
lish language study either needs or has no 
raison d’étre or perhaps is so formless 
that no general summation is possible. 
From studying their content, however, 
one can reconstruct fairly a basic, moti- 
vating philosophy: “The English lan- 
guage consists of a stock of correct 
forms; along with them exist a number 
of incorrect forms due to carelessness and 
ignorance. These incorrect forms must 
be rooted out of the pupils’ speech and 
writing. We shall do this by means of 
exercises on right and wrong ways to 
speak and write and by studying lists of 
grammatical terms.” 

Where one can find in the two texts 
generalizations and points of view, they 
have some curious applications. Con- 
sider, for instance, this definition of 
grammar: “‘A grammar is nothing more 
or less than a picture of a language at any 
one period of time.”’ Surely this is a care- 
ful statement, well in accord with what 
is scientifically demonstrable. Yet a lit- 
tle further on, after an able discussion of 
the essential dynamism of English, we 


find: “‘When we say that a usage [sic] is. 


wrong or incorrect, we mean that it 
violates an accepted principle—that it is 
ungrammatical.”’ In sum, a grammar is 
a picture, but a usage (a locution used in 
our language) is incorrect. Does that 
mean that such a usage is not in the pic- 
ture? By the definition given, to say that 
a usage is ungrammatical is wholly un- 
tenable. 

Some of the ideas set forth are plainly 


absurd. Here is a case in point: ‘The 
language experience of the race, indeed, 
very closely parallels that of the child.”’ 
One need only point out that we know 
nothing at all of the beginnings of hu- 
man speech. Of all the modern languages 
we know, even those spoken by peoples 
most remote from our civilization, not 
one shows any likeness to the speech of 
an American two-year-old. The most 
antique languages we have record of are 
in many respects like modern languages; 
at least they are like no kind of infantile 
attempts at modern language. ‘The 
statement quoted implies that human 
speech evolved much as children learn to 
talk. Apart from various cries, sublin- 
gual in nature, children learn to talk by 
imitating others. Did the first man who 
talked have difficulty in imitating speech 
forms? Whom did he imitate? 

Another highly doubtful or at least 
unprovable statement: “Throughout the 
ages men have been striving to improve 
their language because they have real- 
ized that improvement in language goes 
hand in hand with improvement in ways 
of living.” Is a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship implied? Probably it would take 
several generations of drill on ‘‘Neither 
of them is going”’ to produce better heat- 
ing plants for low-cost homes. All we can 
say now is that languages change; to say 
that this change is inevitably improve- 
ment is to go beyond present knowledge. 
Further, to say that the mass of people 
consciously try to improve their speech 
for any reason is to reach a conclusion 
quite at odds with experience. 

English texts in general are not to be 
revered for consistency. One of the five 
discusses grammar and usage carefully 
and reasonably, pointing out that gram- 
marians only record what usage is. But 
in the next paragraph the student reads: 
“For years a great many persons have 
been saying ‘It is me’ instead of ‘It is I,’ 
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although the latter is still correct accord- 
ing to our present grammar..... Con- 
sequently it [‘It is me’] is not yet listed 
among the accepted language forms.”’ 
Well, let us decide. Do grammarians 
(textbook authors?) record or judge us- 
age? On what basis can one determine 
what usage ‘‘should” be? After deter- 
mining this impossibility, would one pre- 
vail on Congress to pass a law? 

If these five texts can be indicative of 
the material available to English teach- 
ers, then we must choose between two 
evils. Either we use a formless, goalless 
mass of material and supply orientation 
for the student, or we choose a text based 
on unsound, inconsistent, and anti- 
quated principles of language. 

Now what of the actual, concrete ma- 
terial, apart from generalizations, with 
which the student works? Nearly all 
texts, including the present five, say in 
substance: “A pronoun is a word that 
takes the place of a noun.”’ That is, in 
doing his work in language, the student 
is to be guided by such a definition. 
Take the sentence, ‘The class will meet 
Wednesday.”’ ‘“‘Wednesday,”’ we say, is 
anoun. Now let us use, instead of ‘“Wed- 
nesday,” a substitute: ‘‘tomorrow,”’ 
‘next week,” “in two days,” ‘‘soon.”’ 
Are these substitutions pronouns? But 
they are according to the definition! 

Suppose that you are a high-school 
student and have been studying defini- 
tions. You know about specifying class 
and distinctive features, not repeating 
the word defined in the definition, and 
the rest of our usual treatment of the 
subject. Then you read in your English 
text: ‘‘Words like in, at, by... . are 
prepositions when they introduce prepo- 
sitional phrases.”” As an English teacher, 
you should have every sympathy for the 
student who just cannot understand 
grammar. 
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In teaching sentences, we depend on 
such a statement as this: “A sentence is 
a group of words which express a com- 
plete thought.” One text in so many 
words rejects grammar as a basis for 
teaching sentences and gives this defini- 
tion: ‘‘A sentence is a word or group of 
words that makes sense.’’ This tendency 
is quite general in this area of English 
teaching, possibly because of the furore 
over formal and functional grammar. 
Look at these two groups of words: 

The table is round. 

the round table 
The first, we say, is a sentence; the sec- 
ond is not. Where does the difference lie? 
Objectively they refer to exactly the 
same thing in the external world. On the 
basis of sense, meaning, or thought, there 
is no appreciable difference. The distinc- 
tion lies in punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion (or inflection), word order, and the 
inclusion of “‘is,”’ here only formal. The 
difference is purely in grammatical form. 
We know that sentence sense is difficult 
to inculcate. Why do we continue using 
vague, unreal bases? 

To the scientific worker in the field of 
language, meaningful distinctions of 
sound are of primary importance. Our 
texts, however, have almost nothing on 
speech sounds. Work on pronunciation 
is concerned largely with ‘‘correct”’ ways 
of saying words. Often the correct form 
given might more aptly be called “Brit- 
ish English,” “affected,” ‘elegant,’ or 
“dialectal.” 

One text gives this sentence as crude: 
“Mr. Carpin ast me to sing ‘The Hills of 
Home’ and ‘Because.’ Presumably the 
student is to articulate carefully [askt], 
juxtaposing a back and front stop. Try 
to say, in normal speech [askt mi tu]. 
It can be done, but only with difficuity. 
The phonemes &, /, tend to merge into a 
single, partial stop or to disappear. 
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Probably a real [ast] would occur rather 
infrequently. A boy trained to sing solo 
the songs mentioned might reasonably 
be expected to pronounce as well as most 
Americans. 

In General American speech, “let- 
tuce” is pronounced [létas]. Students 
who use this text, however, must say 
[létis]. Can you imagine a ninth-grader 
at the grocery store: “‘And a head of 
[létts] please’? General American 
rhymes ‘‘syrup” and “stirrup,” but we 
must drill in class on [sirap], as if we all 
lived in that dialect area. Changed by 
its spelling, “forehead” is generally 
[forhed]. Some eastern dialects retain 
the older [fartd] or [fared]. The text in- 
sists on [fared] for all. Must English 
teachers replace [vodvil] with [vodvil]? 
Why not flaunt our French and insist on 
[vodvil]? Is it more respectable to say 
[stjadnt] than [stadnt]? Our texts would 
have the only permissible pronunciations 
[nju], [dju], and [asjum]. 

All the five texts persistently give as 
models of good speech sentences which 
sound strange, affected, and bookish. 
One insists on “Are you he?” as best for 
students. The writer cannot offhand re- 
member a single case where a native 
American said, ‘‘Are you he?” in con- 
versation. Other patterns in like situa- 
tions are much more common, as “Are 
you Mr. Smith?” or “Is that you?” 
Other similar examples of “‘good”’ speech 
are: 

The winners will probably be you and he. 

Neither of the twins is able to drive. 

Surely I’ll go with you [instead of sure]. 

One book has a series of exercises con- 
sisting of groups of three sentences, two 
of which are supposed to be right and one 
wrong. Here is one typical group: 

a) Although there is a marked resemblance, I 
think it is not he. 


hb) If I were she, I should not tell them. 
c) He insisted that it was us whom he saw. 
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Instead of one wrong, a more reasonable 
view would find them all at least queer. 
Remember that this is written for Ameri- 
can boys and girls, about fourteen, in the 
ninth grade. I teach that level year after 
year. I am patiently waiting for one of 
my students to say unprompted, “If I 
were she, I should not tell them.’’ When 
that day comes, I am going to write 
down full particulars and have them at- 
tested by the rest of the class. By means 
of this document I hope to be the only 
member of the Burlington Liars Club to 
be admitted with a true whopper. 

To go on to more general observations, 
one is forced to the melancholy conclu- 
sion that the one textbook which is least 
susceptible to the foregoing type of criti- 
cism is the one with the least amount of 
linguistic material. One, indeed, has the 
avowed purpose of reaching the non- 
college group. This type of student ap- 
parently needs no training in language, 
for, apart from scattered and scant exer- 
cises on right and wrong examples, the 
bulk of the book concerns good manners, 
forming clubs, types of newspapers, and 
the like. It is, incidentally, the only one 
giving instruction in the use of the dic- 
tionary. Yet all of us feel that our lan- 
guage needs to be taught to our stu- 
dents. Most of us would reject the solu- 
tion of omitting the language part of our 
course almost entirely. 

In spite of the fact that six English 
pronouns are the only words in English 
to have an objective form, much time is 
spent on case of pronouns. Worse, as to 
emphasis, is the considerable time spent 
on case and gender of nouns. These two 
types of content are indicative of a policy 
which stultifies English language teach- 
ing: we reject our language as a fitting 
basis for studying our language, and in 
its stead we use a priori certain arbitrary 
philosophical and scholastic principles 
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which we apply to English. When these 
principles do not fit, we say the English 
is wrong. Luckily for us science has pro- 
gressed away from that point of view, or 
we would still believe that a circle of 
powdered unicorn horn will confine a 
spider. 

We know, for instance, that our lan- 
guage differs according to certain dialect 
areas, yet we persist in holding one dia- 
lect form correct and the others wrong. 
We know that language patterns differ 
historically, that even each generation 
differs, but our texts arbitrarily set a 
standard in point of time. We know that 
differing degrees of formality are re- 
flected in speech, as “Had I known” is 
more formal than “If I had known”’; yet 
often the more formal pattern is called 
correct. We know, finally, that language 
patterns differ according to social class, 
but we select one class as better than the 
rest. Is an actor trained in the stage- 
English tradition intrinsically worth 
more, more necessary, more respectable 
than a middle western farmer? In none 
of the texts under discussion are these 
differences counted. Instead all con- 
sider one form right and the other 
wrong. 

We spend a great deal of time talking 
and listening, certainly as much as we 
spend reading and writing. Not one of 
the texts, however, presents English 
sounds systematically so that the pupils 
will be able to hear and imitate accurate- 
ly. Word order probably accounts for 
half of our expressed grammar (contrast 
“The hunter killed the lion” with ‘The 
lion killed the hunter’’), but word order 
is ignored in all the texts. Nowhere is an 
attempt made to isolate morphology so 
that students will understand word 
change. As a curious corollary, the most 
common spelling mistake, along with 
metathesis, stems from this unawareness 
of word change. All the texts make a 


great attempt to teach a grammatical 
nomenclature, chiefly syntactical, but 
with the mere naming the process stops. 
Is it possible that the conventional no- 
menclature has no application? Only one 
of the texts makes any attempt at dic- 
tionary instruction. 

Linguistically our emphasis in lan- 
guage teaching is unsound. Psychologi- 
cally it ignores what we have learned 
about learning. We know, for instance, 
that we must base all learning on experi- 
ence. In English class the student is 
forced into saying language patterns 
which he has heard no one use before and 
will never use himself again. There is the 
report of the teacher who gave a test on 
using singular pronouns to refer to ‘‘ev- 
eryone,” “anyone,” etc. At the end of 
the hour she said, as all of us would do, 
“Has everybody turned in their paper?”’ 
Students notice these things; their ex- 
perience tells them they are engaging in 
activity divorced from real life. 

We have so much to do. We know 
that language learning is imitative, but 
we give no tools to make our students 
efficient imitators. In the conventional 
class it sometimes seems that we do what 
we can to hinder language development. 
Instead of complaining of lack of atten- 
tion and poor results, we should be 
thankful that our students do as well as 
they do. Contrast the unwilling experi- 
ences with arbitrary rules in English 
class with visiting the city council, per- 
forming laboratory experiments, and 
baking cakes in other classes. If you 
were a student, what type of activity 
would get your vote? Our position in the 
schools now is strong, but, unless we 
adopi a more vital and sounder program 
in English language teaching, we may 
have to make some compulsory adjust- 
ments. Just as long as we ignore lin- 
guistic and psychological advances will 
we continue to drill on ‘“‘Are you he?” 
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WRITING FOR FUN 

We are a large city high school. The 
Scribblers, an institution of long standing , 
meets one period each week. Teachers sug- 
gest pupils who have ability; those inter- 
ested apply for membership before options 
for the next year’s work are written. Genu- 
ine interest and some ability in imaginative 
writing are the requirements for meeting 
with this group. If the student is accepted, 
he asks for Scribblers time on his option slip. 
We have two groups: a ninth- and tenth- 
grade section and an upperclass section. No 
credit is attached other than a possible point 
for four years of membership. 

The students appoint their own chairmen, 
who preside at all meetings. The teacher 
suggests new things to try and serves as a 
stabilizer for criticism. High-school scrib- 
lers will usually bring in more materia] than 
the period will include. For some time a 
fresh suggestion each week invites experi- 
ment, but a boy or girl is always free to go 
back to a former assignment or carry out an 
idea of his own. I have been working with 
the younger group which serves as a feeder 
for the more advanced section. 

At the first meeting we usually introduce 
ourselves to one another with some discus- 
sion of our favorite books, people, and activ- 
ities. Variety of approach is inevitable with 
an imaginative lot of youngsters. If we try 
Halloween stories, we build up an approach 
that guides us away from old paths. The 
waxworks museum, the ghost of a musician, 
a fancy-dress ball with great folk from his- 
tory inspired interesting tales. Epitaphs are 
often extremely good fun. I have clipped a 
collection of amusing pseudo-inscriptions 
in verse. This year their subjects included 
saddle shoes, light bulbs, goldfish, and good 
deeds. 

Snapshots of pets in verse or prose are 
fairly popular. Personification of flowers and 
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plants can be amusing, sometimes whimsi- 
cal. There are usually at least one or two 
students who write volumes of acceptable 
poetry. One boy drew on his American his- 
tory for a sympathetic dramatization of 
President Johnson’s impeachment proceed- 
ings. He had caught the idea that history is 
probably kinder to Johnson than were his 
contemporaries. An excellent short story 
crops up occasionally—not often, but the 
group never fails to appreciate its merit. 
Recently we were lucky enough to have the 
production manager of one of our radio sta- 
tions tell us how to construct a radio script. 
He offered to put on the air any good fairy 
tales that they could produce. 

Each child keeps his own folder or note- 
book so that he may reckon his own prog- 
ress in expression and original thinking. The 
teacher uses this material for personal con- 
ferences from time to time. The pupil is en- 
couraged to accumulate fragmentary ideas, 
picturesque phrases, thumbnail sketches, 
and plot-provoking bits that occur to him 
from time to time. A secretary appointed 
for a month at a time includes in his minutes 
the contributions read each week, the re- 
sponse of the group, and occasionally sug- 
gestions for revision. 

We often remind the student writer that 
he need not accept the changes that his com- 
panions suggest, but that he must consider 
them. A little freshman girl prefaced her 
story last week with the remark that she was 
“being moral again’’ and plunged into a 
rather dramatic situation in which she 
jumped rapidly from one high spot to an- 
other. Many faults did not obscure some 
merit. That story was re-written, orally, by 
the others there perhaps four times in the 
ensuing ten minutes. She took stock of the 
criticism and stood up for her own ideas. 
The teacher listened in. 

In the large classes of most big schools, 
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the child who likes to write is not urged to 
write prolifically. A writing group enriches 
his school work with the incentive for a great 
deal of writing. The atmosphere of congen- 
ial interests encourages frank discussion. A 
well-planned course in journalism would 
supply this need, of course, but is not avail- 
able at all levels. 

What to do with the occasional misfit in a 
scribbling group is not a serious problem. 
He need not expect recommendation for the 
next year. Freshmen are not asked to come 
in until they have had time to demonstrate 
their interests. 

The boys and girls take for granted that 
we all like to write, that we all want to im- 
prove our writing. Scribblers agree that 
scribbling with a purpose is fun." 

HELEN TANGEMAN 
Hucues SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHTO 


KEEP STANDARDS UP! 
May 26, 1942 
EpIitor: 

May I make a few remarks concerning 
Mr. Jewett’s review of the second edition of 
the first two volumes of the Adventures series 
in the English Journal, May, 1942. 

It seemed to me that he overemphasized 
the importance to adolescents of contempo- 
rary selections. Is it not adults as a class 
who find anything older than the current 
book of the month distasteful, and who read 
the current best sellers primarily because 
they are best sellers? Librarians testify that 
the publication date of a book makes little 
difference to children and adolescents. 

Then, too, I received the impression, par- 
ticularly from Mr. Jewett’s first? and fourth? 


'Scribblers at Hughes was begun by Bertha 
[vans Ward, under whom the senior group flour- 
ishes. 

2“Although.... Adventures in Reading .... 
contains some classical material, it also bulges with 
....contemporary selections which should catch 
and hold the attention of adolescents. ... . 

3“From an adolescent’s point of view [the col- 
lection of] eighty-five poems... . from limericks 
by Edward Lear to ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner’ is unusually exciting and meaningful.” 


paragraphs, that a book must be ‘‘exciting”’ 
to meet young people’s approval. I have 
found that this is an assumption that often 
is not true. Blood and thunder action is not 
the only measuring stick, even for adoles- 
cents. 

It seemed to me that in the seventh para- 
graph‘ he sanctioned a lowering of literary 
standards. It seems to me as undemocratic 
to cater particularly to the lower levels of in- 
telligence as to favor the 15 per cent who go 
to college. After all, is not literature pri- 
marily a cultural subject? I do not mean 
that we should stand in awe of old selections 
simply because they are old, but we should 
not discard them only because they are not 
contemporary. 

Mr. Jewett said, ‘‘One who has had ex- 
perience teaching the Jdylls may ask wheth- 
er they serve any important aim of educa- 
tion.’’ How, then, does he justify the inclu- 
sion of ‘“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’? 
And certainly the King Arthur knights are 
as real as Scott’s romantic characters. (Mr. 
Jewett applauded the inclusion of a “‘stream- 
lined Ivanhoe.’’) My experience with teach- 
ing the /dylls has been very satisfactory. 

I should be interested in knowing why 
Mr. Jewett called Silas Marner ‘‘another 
pedagogical anachronism.’’ What novel 
would he substitute for Silas Marner? I 
think George Eliot’s realism, plot construc- 
tion, and characterizations make it an ad- 
mirable choice, not to mention the social] im- 
plications. 

I am glad Julius Caesar is included (in- 
stead of As You Like Jt). It bears serious 
study particularly at this time, and classes 
like it. It has been my experience that ado- 
lescents are better able to appreciate Shake- 
speare’s serious plays than his comedies. 


Yours truly, 


[Mrs.] PHorBE NIcHoLsSON CONDON 


Treton HicH SCHOOL 
TIETON, WASHINGTON 


4 “This book considers the interests and needs of 
all high-school youth rather than merely the parental 
demands of the 15 per cent who go to college. This 
democratic consideration. .. . . 
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AFTER THE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English had just be- 
come history, and weary survivors with 
sight-seeing ambitions were ‘‘doing’”’ the 
convention city by bus in the rain. On the 
way between the Cyclorama and Wren’s 
Nest, a voice behind me made it known to 
her companion and to her neighbors that she 
would reach home on a 2:30 train Monday 
morning and that at 8:30 she would begin 
teaching Macbeth. 

My flagging vitality revived at the men- 
tion of Shakespeare, and I casually inquired 
how she taught Macbeth, since my class in 
English literature had just finished it. 

‘‘We spend four weeks on it,’’ replied the 
voice, ‘‘doing intensive study scene by scene, 
with plenty of memory work. I require at 
least 125 lines, preferably a whole scene, 
from every student.” 

“But what of the dumb bunnies?” I 
gasped, now fully awake. ‘‘Surely there are 
some who cannot do so much memorizing, or 
at least with great difficulty.”’ 

“Then they should flunk. If they can’t 
learn poetry, they shouldn’t be taking Eng- 
lish literature.” 

“We don’t do it that way,” I ventured, al- 
though I should probably have kept still. 
‘‘We haven’t in years. My class read Mac- 
beth in four or five days, with no memory 
work except voluntary, and then spent two 
or three more weeks reading other plays in 
groups. We had a Merchant of Venice group, 
a Hamlet group, and one each for Othello, 

welfth Night, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Romeo and Juliet, and The Taming of the 
Shrew. The plays were student chosen. Each 
group was in a different room and, like Puck, 
I got around and listened to all of them.” 

‘“‘That sounds interesting,’’ she admitted. 
did you get your rooms?” 

Then I had to come clean and admit that 
my class met at a lunch period, when plenty 
of rooms were available. ““We heard elec- 
trical recordings by famous players of 
Twelfth Night and The Merchant of Venice,” 
I continued, ‘‘but our culminating activity 
was the presentation by each group of a 
scene from its own particular play. ‘Sell 


your play to the audience,’ I told the boys 
and girls. They did their best.”’ 

“But didn’t they memorize the scenes?”’ 

“No, there was no time for that, except 
incidentally, for ours is a one-semester 
course. The only requirement was that the 
lines be read with good interpretation.” 

“Tt would be nice to read different plays. 
One reason I spend so much time on Mac- 
beth is that I enjoy doing it myself.”’ 

“Ye gods, ye gods!”’ I expostulated men- 
tally. ‘‘Why, here I am, always thinking of 
the children and what is best for them.”’ 
Aloud I murmured politely, ‘‘Don’t misun- 
derstand me about memory work. No one 
loves poetry more than I do or more enjoys 
quoting it by the yard. I only meant that in 
the swing away from intensive and toward 
extensive reading we have made memoriza- 
tion incidental rather than compulsory, 
since 80 per cent of the students who learn 
Macbeth will forget it at once or never quote 
it anyway.” 

“They may remember it and even quote 
was her parting thrust. ‘After listening 
to Kiwanis speakers and their like, I believe 
that Macbeth might help. ... . 2 

“Biltmore Hotel,’’ chanted the driver, 
and the discussion ended in a scramble for 
the revolving door. We had argued all the 
way back without getting anywhere. Yet I 
have since been doing some serious thinking 
about Macbeth and about literature teaching 
in general. Are we guilty of doling out to our 
students what we enjoy ourselves rather 
than what they like and appreciate? Is my 
method too slack even for an elective course? 
Of only one thing am I certain: in our 
school enrolment in English literature has 
doubled for next semester. 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Reitz HicH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


EASY SPEAKING, OR TRAINING 
PUPILS TO GIVE TALKS 
LESS PAINFULLY 


The evolution of my plan of ‘‘Friday one- 
minute talks’ came partly from years of 
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bored listening to stereotyped speakers, 
especially in classes where one student after 
another stumbled painfully through his own 
rendition of standard book reports, talks on 
hobbies or favorite sports, or any other set 
of subjects. 

About five years ago I started assigning 
one-minute talks a week ahead of time, to be 
delivered on Friday, because by that day 
both students and teachers are usually 
weary and anything enlivening is welcome. 
The first year, it happened that two brilliant 
students in the class gave talks that were 
such gems of excellence that they made us 
all look forward to hearing what they would 
have to say next. They inspired the entire 
class to continue giving better talks each 
week until ‘Talk Day”’ was looked forward 
to by all. At the end of the term nearly 
every student stated that the talks had 
helped him more than anything else in Eng- 
lish. 

Since the first year, | have worked out a 
variety of details which help make each suc- 
ceeding class profit by and enjoy planning, 
giving, and listening to talks. Because sev- 
eral of my friends have tried my plan and 
found it useful, I am offering it to fellow 
English teachers to try if they like—with 
their own personal variations. 


ROUTINE PLAN FOR FRIDAY TALKS 


1. Assignments are given a week in ad- 
vance to allow time for thinking, selecting, 
discarding, planning, and practicing. Sub- 
jects are usually related to the literature, 
composition, or grammar of the week: some- 
times free choices are given for training in 
discretion and judgment; several are con- 
nected with business, social, ‘‘teen-age,’’ or 
radio problems. 

2. By Wednesday each student has se- 
lected his title definitely and probably start- 
ed a work sheet of notes. He is encouraged 
to talk with people who know his subject 
and to discuss any difficulties with and to 
get helpful suggestions from his teacher. 

3. During the week, he is ‘‘mulling”’ over 
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material, looking up necessary points, and 
becoming familiar with useful words. 

4. By Thursday each pupil has selected 
from ten to twenty “‘clue” words and written 
them on a small “palm card.” This is de- 
signed to reassure a forgetful speaker, to de- 
velop confidence, and to insure a carefully 
prepared order. It is held in the palm of the 
hand while giving the speech but not looked 
at except for a quick glance if necessary. 

5. Students are urged to practice their 
talks on critical friends and relatives who 
will listen. They are urged not to memorize 
one certain way of expressing an idea but to 
develop fluency by saying it each time in a 
slightly different wording. 

6. On Friday, any ‘‘corner member”’ of 
the class is called upon to start the series of 
talks, with each succeeding member taking 
his turn automatically without interruption 
until all are completed. Students like this 
method, as they feel less fear than when 
called upon; some even ask to be the first 
one for the day. (To save time one student 
starts up the opposite aisle when his prede- 
cessor finishes or sometimes even waits in a 
front seat to begin at once.) 

7. At the end of all the talks, any type of 
discussion may take place concerning them, 
but we usually spend about ten minutes dis- 
cussing points like the following: 


Whose talk impressed you as being the best? 

Who had the most pleasant voice? 

Who used the best choice of words or the best 
new word? 

Who spoke fluently, as if familiar with his 
material? 

Who had the most direct eye contact with his 
listeners? 

From whom did you learn new information 
or a new word? 

Who inspired you to want to learn more 
about his subject? 

Whose breath control and freedom from 
speech stereotypes made him seem like a 
good radio speaker? 

Did anyone have a delightful touch of hu- 
mor? Was it appropriate to his material? 

What previous bad habit has been partly 
overcome? 
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Did you consider anything to be untrue, in- 
correct, or irrelevant? 

Which of your own errors of English did you 
notice? What improvements did you ob- 
serve? 

Which other errors by classmates need cor- 
rection? 


By his classmates’ selection of the various 
things which are excellent about talks, some- 
times a poor student is surprised and thrilled 
to hear something good about himself, such 
as having the best voice or manner, and he is 
spurred to greater achievement. Through 
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the continual emphasis upon the good points 
about the speeches, students feel stimulated 
to work for the ideal of better speaking. 

A certain amount of variation from this 
routine includes a five- or ten-minute talk, 
an impromptu one, after-dinner speeches, 
and ones for bored audiences. Students learn 
to use as their motto: ‘‘Don’t be a bore; if 
you can’t make your audience sit up, it’s 
time to sit down.”’ 

Lucy STEFFANUS 

MonrOE HIGH SCHOOL 

St. Paut, MINNESOTA 
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ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. 


Will you give a discussion of the use of 
‘*sit,” ‘‘sal,”’ “‘have sat”’ as a transitive verb? 
The Dictionary gives it as a transitive verb in 
the usage ‘‘to cause to be seated.” Would you 
say: 

Sit the students down in these seats; 

Sit yourself down here by the window; 
She sat herself down by the window; 

Sit the baby in his high chair? CL 


Many grammarians would call the verb 
in your second and third sentences intransi- 
tive and would classify the following pro- 
noun as a ‘‘dative of interest.’’ Such analy- 
sis is impossible, of course, in the first and 
fourth sentences, where sif is a transitive or, 
better, causative verb. This use of sif has 
ample sanction in usage, as evidenced by 
Webster’s and the Oxford, especially with 
down, as in your first three examples. But 
most standard handbooks imply that it is 
not reputable when they distinguish sit from 
set by classing sif as invariably intransitive. 
Apparently the handbook writers, in their 
effort to combat certain vulgate confusions 
between sif and set, have oversimplified their 
rules. Possibly affected by the handbook 
condemnation, and certainly affected by the 
strong modern tendency to form causatives 
with the auxiliaries make, have, and let, the 
causative use of sift is usual now only in in- 
formal or colloquial usage. All but one of the 
sentences above are imperatives (suggesting 
spoken English), and the remaining one has 
a pleonastic herself, which connotes informal 


or conversational style. 
J. B. McM. 


One of the most difficult questions to answer 
so that a student is satisfied is whether a prepo- 
sitional phrase modifies the predicate or some- 
thing else in the sentence. In the following ex- 
amples what do the prepositional phrases un- 
derlined modify? 
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G. PERRIN, J. B. McMILLAN 


1. lle showed me his face in the mirror. 

2. The Mississippi River is a great stream 
in Central United States. 

. New Orleans is the largest city in the United 

States. 

. How many seasons are there in a year? 

. It certainly is dark along this road. 

6. Both California and Florida are delightful 
states for the motorists. 


w 


nn 


P. M. W. 


In the first five sentences the preposi- 
tional phrases are most simply described as 
complements of the complete predication. 
Logically and historically they are comple- 
ments in elliptical clauses; the first one ex- 
panded would be He showed me his face 
(which was, or which appeared) in the mirror. 
Thus face is the logical subject of a subordi- 
nate clause with the phrase as its predicate 
complement, and one might argue that the 
phrase is an adjective modifying face. How- 
ever, it would be hard to demonstrate that 
the phrase modifies the noun face to the ex- 
clusion of the verb showed; the happiest so- 
lution is to say that it modifies or comple- 
ments the whole predicate. The phrase in 
the sixth sentence is a sentence dative, sub- 
classed as a dative of interest. Or, it may be 
called an adverbial sentence modifier. Such 
sentences as these usefully illustrate the im- 
possibility of watertight compartments in 
parsing actual English syntax. 


J. B. McM. 


Why do we not devise or create a better salu- 
tation for use in addressing the Council and 
other similarly constituted groups, that 1s, an 
improvement upon the approved form “‘gentle- 


A. C. &. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


There are probably many reasons, but 
two seem to me to be most potent. First, it 
is not evident that the lack of an improve- 
ment on “‘gentlemen”’ has sufficiently both- 
ered enough people to cause them to look 
for one. And second, the process of estab- 
lishing a new word in our language is very 
complex and little understood. Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of words in English, pre- 
cious few have been deliberately created by 
group action to fill a need, and these few are 
mainly trade names that gain currency when 
people want to sell, buy, or use the article 
named. Before proposing a substitute for 
“gentlemen” in salutations, we must remem- 
ber that the salutation has practically no 
denotative value; it is a graphic symbol 
marking the beginning of the letter (in com- 
pliance with a powerful tradition). Further- 
more, not all the members of the National 
Council want a new salutation, and not 
many of those who do would agree on any 
specific proposal. Even if the Council 
adopted and recommended a new form, the 
members who accepted it would have rela- 
tively little influence on the very large num- 
ber of people who write letters and set the 
fashions in letter usage. Most of us would 
probably like such a substitute if it could be 
felicitously coined and painlessly established 
in our usage, just as we would probably like 
a substitute for “ain’t I,” but the difficulties 
faced by the word-coiner are simply stag- 
gering, particularly in a democratic society. 


J. B. McM. 


Which is the correct pronoun in these sen- 
fences? 
Tt seems to be (she, her). 
Mary’s bridesmaid is to be (she, 
her) standing over there. AU 


In formal grammar the reputable form 
would be the nominative, “It seems to be 
she.” The reasoning is that fo be is a com- 
plement of seems and consequently has no 
subject; its complement is nominative, since 
the verb is the copula fo be. (Contrast: 
‘They seem to like her.”’) If the to be had a 
subject, it would, as the subject of an infini- 


tive, be an accusative, and its complement 
would be also: ‘‘I know the writer to be 
her.”’ Actually many of us and probably 
most of us, if we ever used the construction, 
would say Aer, because the pronoun is in the 
object-position. We tend to avoid the con- 
struction in idiomatic speech and would 
more likely say ‘‘Mary’s bridesmaid is to be 
the girl [which avoids the case question 
raised by a pronoun] standing over there,” 
or even more likely “‘The girl standing over 
there will be [is going to be] Mary’s brides- 
maid.” 

P. 


Mr. Henry C. Edgar writes objecting to 
the advice in this department of College 
English for January, 1942, not to depend 
upon rules for hyphenating compound 
words. He cites the treatment of compounds 
in the Preface to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary and quotes sixteen rules which he 
himself has published in The Conventions of 
Composition (Allyn & Bacon). He insists 
that rules will take care of 85 per cent of the 
cases. 

Mr. Edgar believes that sixteen rules 
which cover 85 per cent of the cases will fill 
the bill. We thus differ in our premises 
about what constitutes a ‘‘simple and au- 
thoritative set of rules,”’ and such a subjec- 
tive difference cannot be settled by argu- 
ment. I willingly accept Mr. Edgar’s state- 
ment that the sixteen rules will cover 85 
per cent of the cases, but would still deny 
that a ‘“‘simple and authoritative set of 
rules’ can be formulated. The most trust- 
worthy rules, such as those stated in Web- 
ster’s Collegiate, the University of Chicago 
Press Manual of Style, or the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office Style Manual, are not 
simple and fail to cover many common 
words. The only kind of authoritative rules 
that seems possible is an arbitrary set laid 
down by an editor for his proofreaders or a 
teacher for his students. Such a set can be 
enforced by mandate, but the usefulness to 
educators of ipse dixit mandates in language 
matters is surely discredited today. 

J. B. MeM. 
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As this issue of the Journal goes to press, 
the executive committee of the National 
Council decides by unanimous mail ballot to 
cancel the annual convention program origi- 
nally planned for Atlantic City. Hotel and 
auditorium facilities in that city were re- 
quisitioned by the United States govern- 
ment for the use of our armed services. For 
some time consideration was given to the 
selection of another site for the conven- 
tion, but in view of the wartime demands 
upon the transportation systems it was 
deemed best to cancel the program entirely. 
The annual business meeting and the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors will take place 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1942. 

The need for intensive group considera- 
tion of current problems in the teaching of 
English of course continues. Leaders of local 
organizations of teachers of English are 
urged to plan conferences throughout the 
fall to increase intelligent and effective sup- 
port of the war effort on the part of schools 
and teachers. 

Details concerning the Council’s current 
wartime activities will appear in the October 
Journal. 


Turn to the advertising section for an 
announcement concerning the new English 
Journal format. 


The Pulitzer Prizes of 1942, which were 
announced in May, are as follows: biogra- 
phy, Crusader in Crinoline, by Forrest Wil- 
son (on Harriet Beecher Stowe); history, 
Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech 
(on the war years, 1861-65, in Washington) ; 
fiction, Jn This Our Life, by Ellen Glasgow; 
poetry, The Dust Which Is God, by William 
Rose Benét. No award was made for dra- 
ma, 


A reprint of the 1933 Guide to Reading for 
High Schools, Annotated by High School Boys 
and Girls has been issued by the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, Urbana, at 
fifteen cents for single copies or two for 
twenty-five cents. More than five hundred 
titles are classified by subject matter, type, 
and reading level. The annotations by high- 
school readers are exceptionally clear and 
concise. Together with the recently pub- 
lished Books We Like, compiled by Anna 
Graham, Guide to Reading lists the books 
which have been most popular with high- 
school students during the last twenty 
years. 


Figures published in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for June show that 27 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people were without library service in 
1941. The number served by libraries was 
96,221,760; the number without service, 


3514475515: 


The first issue of the Bulletin of the Mis- 
sourt Association of Teachers of English ap- 
peared June 1. It is hoped that a regularly 
published leaflet for the exchange of ideas 
will develop. 


In order to give the pupils of the small 
high schools in Lake County, Ohio, a chance 
to publish creative writing, English and 
foreign-language teachers of the Lake 
County Language Club have sponsored a 
literary magazine, The Amateur. With con- 
tributions from all the county schools, the 
first issue was warmly received, paying its 
own expenses. 


A prize of $100 for a play in one act suit- 
able for children, and to be produced by 
children, is offered by Plays: The Drama 
Magazine for Young People, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston. Any resident of the United 
States may compete. Manuscripts must be 
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sent in by November 1. The plays may be 
written for any one of three age groups, 
junior high, intermediate, and primary. 


Since the Institute for Propaganda Anal- 
ysis has suspended operations ‘‘for the dura- 
tion,’ its stock of publications has been 
taken over by the Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. These 
materials, including the numerous bulletins 
on such subjects as The Isms, The Prepara- 
tions for World War the Second, Channels of 
Communication, and the like, are available 
at sharply reduced prices. The Group 
Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis, for 
example, has been reduced from $1.50 to 
$0.75 a copy, and only $o.25 each on lots of 
one hundred or more. 


On June 15 twenty-eight textbook pub- 
lishers met at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City and formed an association known 
as the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute. The release by the Institute says that 
it will not attempt to “‘deal with trade prac- 
tices within the industry. Its objective .... 
is to study and seek to reach a constructive 
solution of all problems having to do with 
the use of textbooks as the tools of learn- 
ing.’’ The president of the Institute is Dud- 
ley R. Cowles, president of D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Whether disinterested or not, this Insti- 
tute will be working in the direction ap- 
proved by most teachers of English. Those 
who find themselves hampered for lack of an 
adequate supply of textbooks will do well to 
keep their eyes on the activities of this Insti- 
tute to see whether it can be used to help in 
their own problems. Extreme progressives 
who are for the most part discarding text- 
books in favor of individual volumes of liter- 
ature should watch the Institute with inter- 
est. 


THE PERIODICALS 


A small group of junior high school 
teachers in Radnor Township, suburban to 
Philadelphia, has effected a different kind 
of curriculum in the seventh and eighth 


grades. Katherine H. Spessard and Joseph 
S. Butterweck, describing the Radnor plan 
in the California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation for May, point out that it represents a 
going-beyond such useful but limited inno- 
vations as the integrated, English—social- 
science curriculum or the community-cen- 
tered curriculums, leading to examinations 
on the facts observed. The Radnor plan is 
not subject centered, but pupil centered. In 
the seventh grade each section chooses a 
locality in which to plan an ideal communi- 
ty. The pupils learn what a community con- 
sists of and then plan the physical aspects of 
the hypothetical community. At the end of 
the seventh grade, they hold town meetings 
on the educational, recreational, and cultur- 
al organization. In the eighth grade, the pu- 
pils plan their homes and choose their voca- 
tions. Each lives on a budget in keeping 
with the income for his chosen vocation. 
The teachers are not concerned primarily 
with the learning of facts, but rather with 
the extent to which each pupil develops hab- 
its of work and attitudes which make him a 
more adaptable, better-adjusted, and more 
effective member of society. Such a youth- 
centered curriculum might be extended 
throughout high school. After two years de- 
voted to community living, the ninth and 
tenth grades could emphasize vocational life 
and the last two grades national and world 
problems. These topics would comprehend 
the areas usually regarded as essential to a 
liberal education for intelligent social living. 


A practical method of helping pupils to 
read war news intelligently, which has been 
worked out by Joseph Bellafiore, is pre- 
sented in High Points for May. For brief pe- 
riods the English classes practice on a war- 
time newspaper vocabulary, which they 
continually build up. These periods of drill 
are varied, including quiz games and group 
discussions. Headings used for the different 
parts of the list will suggest the richness of 
the content: “The Issues—What Are We 
Fighting For?’’ (Pan Americanism, freedom 
of the seas), ‘‘Men of Destiny,’’ “Strategy 
of War’’ (infiltration, blockade), ‘Battle 
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Fronts,” ‘‘Diplomacy,”’ ‘‘ Morale,” “‘Soldier 
Slang,”’ ‘‘Instruments of War.”’ 


Students in a New York high school 
found by their own analysis that the mass of 
comics printed in book form are reprehensi- 
ble in four respects: they teach poor Eng- 
lish, they stress rough behavior such as fist 
fights and shootings, they deal in impossibil- 
ities, and they emphasize the gruesome and 
macabre. Sunday newspaper comics more 
often deal with real human beings, create 
sympathetic attitudes, and succeed in being 
funny. The pupils made a ladder going up 
by six rungs from the disapproved comics to 
approved novels and nonfiction and pledged 
to move up at least one rung each term. 
The report is by Mildred Jericho, in the 
May High Points. 


Students achieved ‘“‘A Creative Attitude 
toward the Classics’ in Louis Goldman’s 
third-year English sections (reported in Ed- 
ucation for May) by projects completed 
without the teacher’s help outside the class- 
room. Among the projects related to the 
study of Dr. Johnson were the preparation 
of an eighteenth-century newspaper, the 
preparation of a dictionary made up of 
words from Johnson’s writings, and the pro- 
duction of a drama on Johnson’s life. Tak- 
ing their material largely from Macaulay, 
one group wrote a play which brings out the 
pathos in Johnson’s struggle against pov- 
erty and in his odd personal relations. The 
play was enthusiastically received. 


The fruit of years of experience as year- 
book adviser in a large Philadelphia high 
school is competent advice on ‘‘This Year- 
book Problem,” by Paul K. Noel, which ap- 
pears in the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals for May. 
The staff for a yearbook should be organized 
in the spring, a year preceding the time of 
publication, in order to study the effective- 
ness of the current yearbook as the students 
receive and comment on it. A principle of 
major importance is that the students 
should create their own yearbook, but the 
director will be tempted by both printer and 
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engraver to accept ‘‘free service,’ which will 
produce a more professional volume than 
the students could achieve by their own 
amateur efforts. The cost of a yearbook 
must be kept down to a point which avoids 
the necessity of advertising unethically 
solicited. The main educational value of the 
yearbook comes from the extensive co-oper- 
ation of students and faculty which the work 
produces. Costs are illustrated from the ex- 
perience of the author’s school. A book of 
one hundred sixty pages, of which 1,300 
copies are printed, runs to about $3,700— 
printing $2,100 and engraving $1,400. Half 
the expense is raised by subscriptions, as- 
sessments, and photography. 


In order to test the effectiveness of teach- 
ing vocabulary, Marguerite Jenkins used 
one of her five sections of seventh-grade 
English as a control group, and in the other 
four sections she taught vocabulary devel- 
opment by four different methods: (1) 
workbook, (2) individual word card, (3) 
synonym, antonym, and special word list, 
and (4) prefix, suffix, and word root. The 
conclusions, reported in the Peabody Journal 
of Education for May, are that systematic 
vocabulary teaching improves general read- 
ing ability, but neither rate of comprehen- 
sion nor written expression. For average 
and superior readers, methods (3) and (4) 
are preferable; for inferior readers, methods 
(2) and (3), and these methods proved to be 
superior in general achievement. 


During the past year a Committee on Co- 
operation with High-School Teachers has 
been working at the University of Kansas. 
J. W. Ashton, in the April Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English, 
reports that the project for the first year was 
to invite high schools to send in sets of 
themes, preferably by juniors and seniors. 
These the committee analyzed, trying to see 
each group as a whole and to assess the gen- 
eral quality of the work, from the nature of 
the assignment down to the individual pat- 
tern. The most frequent problems were of 
two closely related sorts. First, papers were 
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commonly ineffective because of faulty or- 
ganization and failure to develop logical re- 
lationships. The second major difficulty 
consisted of faulty references—subjects and 
verbs, pronouns and antecedents. For the 
next year, the committee plans to follow the 
same pattern. 


It is possible for those students of Ander- 
son Senior High School, Anderson, Indiana, 
who are poor in reading to obtain their six 
required English credits in laboratory Eng- 
lish. In the School Review for June, Mary 
Ethel Thurston explains the system which 
has been developed and tabulates the re- 
sults obtained with the sixty-four retarded 
readers in the freshman class of 1938-39. 
The classroom for laboratory English is well 
equipped with visual aids, including films, 
books which have been prepared for slow 
readers, and magazines. Individual work is 
the main feature of the course, much of the 
teaching being done by superior pupils 
chosen as student assistants. If physical de- 
fects are discovered, school officials and the 
P.-T.A. co-operate with the parents to se- 
cure medical attention or buy glasses. First 
reading tests given to the seven hundred 
freshman in 1938 revealed that more than 
fifty of them read at the levels of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. By January, 1939, 
the average had risen to 6.6, and by May, 
1940, the average rate was 8.2. 


The students of the Lincoln Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, come from homes in 
which the majority of the parents are for- 
eign born. They are of many races and of 
different religious faiths. Inspiring interra- 
cial understanding among these heterogene- 
ous pupils is effected by the project of cele- 
brating together Christmas and Hanukah, 
the Jewish holiday similar to Christmas. 
The Menorah, an eight-branch candlestick, 
on one side of the hall and a Christmas tree 
on the other side are lighted simultaneously. 
As the school orchestra plays, the students 
learn to sing the carols and hymns of their 
respective religions. Pageants, and morality, 
miracle, or symbolist plays are presented by 
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children of all races and creeds. Mrs. Annie- 
Brown Morris describes the activities of the 
week in “Curriculum Development,” in 
Minnesota Journal of Education for April. 


Under the title ‘Cassandra Speaks,” 
Thomas H. Briggs has eloquently stated the 
problems and the responsibility of teachers 
in wartime—his article is reprinted from 
School and Society in the April High Points. 
Clear-eyed understanding of what the 
world-conflict of ideals means and enduring 
service are demanded. Teachers share the 
responsibility of making the war worth win- 
ning by making understood our ideal objec- 
tive: that every individual, whatever his 
race or creed, may have freedom for seeking 
the greatest amount of happiness possible in 
this world. We must accept economic and 
social change and plan for it. Our task is to 
make the answer to the question, ‘‘What 
kind of civilization do we want?” generally 
known. Only by exemplifying the principles 
of democracy in the daily life of the school 
can we make our definitions of democracy 
effective. Further, here are a few of the 
questions which we must first thoroughly 
understand and then answer: 


How can we contribute to clarifying the 
meaning of democracy? 

How can we prepare youth to share effective- 
ly in solving post-war problems? 

How can we learn and teach how to sacrifice 
willingly for desired general welfare? 

How can we give youth perspective and also 
appreciation of permanent values? 

How can we learn and teach how to select 
trustworthy leaders? 

How can we contribute to keep morale high? 

How can we preserve education by justifying 
the schools to the public? 


*‘Developing an Oral Expression Program 
in the High School”’ is the title of the //linois 
English Bulletin for May. Articles by II- 
linois teachers give helpful suggestions on 
such phases of oral expression as its relation 
to literature and composition and the oppor- 
tunities for oral expression in the everyday 
English class. 
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A list of ‘‘Books on the Present World for 
Older High School Readers’”’ is presented by 
Frieda M. Heller in Educational Method for 
May. Each book is reviewed briefly. 


During the year 1939-40 the number of 
Oregon high schools offering remedial read- 
ing doubled. In the School Review for May 
Lt. Carlton E. Richter and F. W. Parr re- 
port a survey of the remedial-reading pro- 
grams which they made in January, 1940. 
Approximately go of the 301 Oregon high 
schools offered remedial reading. Less than 
half the schools made a periodic survey of 
reading ability. About one-third of the 
schools made surveys once a year or oftener. 
Half the remedial reading was taught by 
English teachers in English classes. Few of 
the teachers had special preparation. Near- 
ly all the schools used comprehension and 
rate in diagnosing reading ability, but nearly 
one-third of them did not take into account 
visual defects or eye movements. The most 
favored techniques of instruction included 
reading for the general idea, reading short 
units with a specific purpose, outlining, ad- 
justing reading rate to the material read, 
using a dictionary, studying difficult words 
in a paragraph before reading the para- 
graph, picking out topic sentences, and sum- 
marizing paragraphs. One conclusion is that 
many more schools would carry on remedial- 
reading programs if time and facilities were 
available. 


It is announced that the campaign for 
new funds for the Kenyon Review has suc- 
ceeded, thanks to the generosity of more 
than a hundred donors. 

The next issue will be Autumn, 1942, to 
be out in late September. From this time on 
the Review will be larger in size, and new 
subscriptions will be taken at the rate of 
$3.00 a year, while single copies will be sold 
at $0.75 each. The editors have contracted 
to fill the unexpired subscriptions of the late 
Southern Review, and its editors, Cleanth 
Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren, have 
joined the Kenyon Review staff. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


A list of sixty novels on American his- 
tory, classified by period, has been pub- 
lished by the N.E.A. (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.). Write for Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet 206. The cost is one 
cent each, no orders for less than twenty- 
five. The same list appears in the June is- 
sue of the Journal of the N.E.A., page 145. 


“Problems in American Life” is the se- 
ries title of twenty-six ‘“‘Resource Units” for 
teachers which have been planned by the 
Committee on Education for Democratic 
Citizenship, representing the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Among the units now published are 
American Youth Faces the Future, by Floyd 
W. Reeves, Howard M. Bell, and Douglas 
Ward, and Race and Cultural Relations, by 
Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis. Each 
pamphlet contains an analysis of the sub- 
ject, in ten thousand to fifteen thousand 
words, based on recent research findings, 
and a section on teaching aids. 

The units are sold by the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., for 30 cents each. 
A manual for teachers, Using a Resource 
Unit, written by I. James Quillen, sells for 
ro cents. 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education (744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) has an- 
nounced publication of Teacher Education in 
a Democracy at War, by E. S. Evenden. The 
author analyzes conditions which threaten 
the welfare of the schools and brings out the 
obligations which teachers, school officials, 
and the public must meet if our system of 
public education is not to be disrupted. The 
cost of the publication is 75 cents for single 
copies. 


The Consultative Committee on Second- 
ary Education, appointed in December, 
1941, whose function is to advise the United 
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States Office of Education, has made a re- 
port entitled Secondary Schools and the War 
Effort. Send to the Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Best Books of 1941 on Occupational Infor- 
mation, Guidance, and Personnel Adminis- 
tration is a list of forty-eight selected titles, 
eight of which are free. The others are ar- 
ranged in suggested order of purchase for an 
average public school library. 

Pamphlets are included and the less ex- 
pensive materials are grouped, so that a 
small school, with as little as $4.55 to spend, 
may add twenty-one new titles to its li- 
brary. 

The list is published by Occupational In- 
dex, Incorporated, at New York University, 
New York City. Single copies are 25 cents. 
In quantities, $5.00 a hundred. The com- 
pilers are Robert Hoppock and Samuel 
Spiegler. 


We have received the following addition- 
al publications, mimeographed, in the ‘‘Eval- 
uation of School Broadcasts”’ series, issued 
by Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: 


“Radio and the Teaching of English,” by Seer- 
ley Reid. $0.50. 

“The Program Analyzer,’ by G. D. Wiebe. 
$0.10. 

“What Objectives for School Broadcasts?” by 
Norman Woelfel. $0.10. 

“Crime and Punishment on the Air,’’ by How- 
ard Rowland. $0.25. 

“Research in the Classroom Use of Radio,” by 
Seerley Reid and Daniel D. Day. $0.50. 
“What Teachers Think of Radio,” by Irving 

Robbins. $0.10. 
‘A Primer on Questionnaires,’ by G. D. Wiebe. 
$0.50. 


ON THE RECORDS 


Great Themes in Poeiry, Volume III of 
‘‘Masterpieces of Literature,’ Columbia Set 
E11. Six double-faced, 10-inch records, 
53-94. 

Basil Rathbone reads this third in the 
series of albums prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Poems from 
twenty-five authors illustrate such themes 
as friendship, love, romance, escape, faith, 
courage, and death. 
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COMPOSITION FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS 


English Patterns? is a stimulating, attrac- 
tively organized omnibus text that should 
appeal to superior pupils in the upper years 
of high school. The organization of material 
is intended to be unitary and functional, 
tending toward pupil growth through par- 
ticipation in group language experiences. 
The only reference to formal aspects of 
grammar and rhetoric appears in a brief and 
very compact handbook of usage preserved 
in the last pages for convenient reference. 

In twelve chapters, English Patterns 
ranges through nearly all the possible occa- 
sions for language use in reading, writing, 
and speaking. Illustrative literary selec- 
tions, liberally distributed, serve to clarify 
principles and problems under discussion. 
Full-page photography of excellent quality 
adds visual significance to the text and is 
well integrated with content. 

It is not possible in a single volume to 
give extensive treatment to the techniques 
involved in reading, making investigations, 
writing letters, operating a newspaper, pub- 
lic speaking, and studying poetry—to men- 
tion only a few of the topics dealt with— 
except by extreme concentration and brev- 
ity. Within those limitations the editors 
have produced a stimulating text. An adult 
could read English Patterns with enjoyment 
and profit. An experienced and _ skilful 
teacher, working with gifted pupils, could 
make it an unusually worth-while text. 

For the ordinary teacher and the average 
pupil, English Patterns is too advanced. Al- 
though the structural pattern and integra- 
tion of material are excellent, both language 
and content are more suited to the early 
years of college than to the later years of 


* By Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and 
Monica D. Ryan. Boston: Ginn, 1941. $1.48. 
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high school. Teachers will find much that 
appeals personally to them in quotations 
from the more solid portions of English and 
American literature and in the effective 
brevity with which language principles are 
manipulated. Seen through pupil eyes, how- 
ever, English Patterns employs language 
that is too difficult, tries to cover too much 
in too brief a space, and deals too often with 
concepts and situations meaningful to adults 
but not to high-school boys and girls. 


Joun D. HussBanpb 


EVANSTON (ILLINOIS) TOWNSHIP 
HicH SCHOOL 


JOY IN LIVING 


A new and challenging text of literature, 
Joy in Living,’ came to my desk recently. It 
is the first of a series sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation of the Catholic Univer- 
sities of America for the Revision of English 
Curricula. The market of texts for the 
teaching of literature is well stocked, but 
this series will occupy a unique place. The 
purpose in introducing these texts is ex- 
pressed in the Foreword: 

But we are also definitely convinced that 
Catholic leaders in education have failed largely 
in producing instruments whereby the Catholic 
teacher can most effectively present his subject 
in the Catholic way—more specifically text- 
books organized systematically around the 
teachings of Catholicism.—Manifestly it is 
safer for Catholic educators to build completely 
new books intended for the Catholic schools 
than in attempting to revise non-Catholic books 
to run the risk of superficial treatment which 
allows subtle subversive principles of the origi- 
nal work to remain. 


1 Edited by Roy Deferarri, Ph.D., LL.D.; Sister 
Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., Ph.D.; and Brother 
Edward Sheekey, F.S.C. Published by Sadlier, Inc., 
Chicago. $2.00. 
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My personal opinion of this purpose is 
irrelevant, but I do feel that many liberal 
Catholic teachers will regret the use of the 
term “‘subversive.’’ Some of them doubtless 
will feel that the unit called ‘“‘The Life of 
Grace”’ is not suitable for squirming boys 
who are inclined to become embarrassed 
by the obvious compartmentalizing of the 
spiritual life. But all teachers, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant, who are keenly 
interested in the idealistic and fundamental- 
ly religious way of life as opposed to the 
materialistic will agree that young people 
need to consider and clarify values as do 
people of all ages. 

The text, after all, is a collection of litera- 
ture through which pupils are to be taught. 
It deserves judgment based upon its educa- 
tional and literary qualifications. Catholics 
and non-Catholics who are interested in new 
trends in teaching will be pleased that the 
deadwood of chronology and literary types 
has been brushed away. Themes, such as 
Adventures,’ ‘‘Achievement,”’ ‘‘Man and 
His Work,” “Home and Family,” and 
‘Love of Country,” are pivots for units of 
work. Such units will make sense to boys 
and girls because they speak their own hu- 
man experiences. 

Indeed, the material should catch and 
hold the interest of the laggard as well as 
stimulate the scholar. A great teacher can 
accomplish these results regardless of the 
book, but this kind of text is a joy to the 
imaginative teacher and a safeguard for the 


average one. The authors are varied as 
to nationality, religion, period, and style. 
Many delightful essays and short stories 
not usually found in texts of literature give 
color and warmth to the content. The more 
traditionally minded teacher will find that 
the old favorites, such as the “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner’ and the Merchant of 
Venice, are present. 

I wish that the Merchant of Venice had 
given way to some other play by Shake- 
speare or by another great dramatist. In 
our contemporary days of persecution and 
discord we should avoid every presentation 
of a race or religion that is an unfair or an 
inadequate one. 

The book does not stint on suggestions 
for correlating material, questions for dis- 
cussion, and supplementary lists of reading. 
Perhaps the questions are worded so that 
assumptions are too clearly indicated; it 
would be an educationally wiser process to 
allow pupils to form their own conclusions 
concerning motives and actions of other hu- 
man beings. However, the discussions pro- 
voked by the content should be lively and 
thoughtful. 

Indeed these editors have set a high goal 
for themselves. Teachers who adopt the 
first text will look forward to additional ones 
in the hope that they prove to be equally 
alive and meaningful. 

KATHRYN MANSELL 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Song of Bernadette. By Franz Werfel. Viking. 
$3.00. 

“‘My book is a pledge fulfilled,” says the German 
refugee author of Forty Days of Musa Dagh. Eighty 
years ago in southern France Bernadette, a fourteen- 
year-old girl of a very poor family, went to the woods 
for fagots. Before a cave, the town garbage dump, 
she saw and talked with a “beautiful lady.” Werfel 
tells an absorbing story of the girl’s visions, of the 
political, scientific, and religious reactions of the 


French people, of the life of Bernadette and the 
Grotto of Lourdes. 


And Now Tomorrow. By Rachel Field. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

Rachel Field’s last book is a study of human re- 
lationships, of the right and wrong side of the tracks 
in a New England mill town. At twenty-five Emily 
Blair, daughter of a mill owner family, reviews her 
life rooted in “‘comfort and conventionality,” but 
gladly turns to a future dedicated to change and new 
loyalties. 
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Forward the Nation. By Donald Culross Peattie. 

Putnam. $2.50. 

The author of Singing in the Wilderness follows 
the trail of Lewis and Clark, taking for his heroine 
the Indian girl, Lacajamea, who was their guide. A 
three years’ journey up the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, over the Continental Divide, thirty-one men, 
a woman, and a baby pursue their perilous way to 
the Pacific and back again. Good reading. 

Drivin’ Woman. By Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier. 

Macmillan. $2.75. 

Impoverished by the Civil War and in love witha 
river-boat gambler, a brilliant Virginia belle turned 
her wits toward a career. Her story is the story of 
tobacco: the raising of tobacco, its curing and its 
marketing, the struggle between the growers of the 
South and eastern industrialists. The scope of the 
book is broad, the story is colorful and exciting—at 
times a bit fanciful. 


The Just and the Unjust. By James Gould Cozzens. 

Harcourt. $2.50. 

For the first time in a decade a murder trial is 
being held in Childerstown. The daily progression 
of the trial is dramatic—the community is involved. 
At night, under other circumstances, we see the wit- 
nesses, the accused, and, vividly, the lawyers. This 
grim story reveals a genuine philosophy of life and a 
people’s sturdy demand for justice. 

The Sangamon. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar. 
$2.50. 

To that excellent “Rivers Series,’ Farrar has 
added this study of an Illinois river by the poet of 
Spoon River Anthology. To Masters this region is 
rich in beauty and human relationships. In every 
happening he sees meaning which he interprets to 
the reader. ‘‘Why,”’ he asks, “should such common 
things stir us so deeply?” 

The Hour before the Dawn. By Somerset Maugham. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

Maugham writes of a typical landed English 
family, their code of conduct, and the impact of the 
war upon their lives. Maugham readers will welcome 
this war story. 

Seventeenth Summer. By Maureen Daly. Dodd, 

Mead. $2.50. 

The youthful author, an undergraduate, has writ- 
ten the love story of Angie Morrow and Jack Duluth, 
just beginning to “‘go out together,” and their one 
short summer. There is a sensitivity and a freshness 
of feeling and style that quite capture the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Intercollegiate Literary Fellow- 
ship Prize Novel. 

Until the Day Break. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. 
$2.50. 

A gripping story of an American girl who joined 
the underground movement in Paris under Nazi oc- 
cupation. 


Summer in Flower. By Kate O’Brien. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 
The story of a woman of Ireland just before the 
outbreak of the present war. By the author of that 
excellent book, The Land of Spices. 


The Killer and the Slain. By Hugh Walpole. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

A curious and harrowing story of two men who 
have grown up together—who are unlike and repel- 
lent to each other and yet drawn together by some 
strange quality of their dual natures. The weaker 
would gladly escape—but cannot. A strange, vivid 
study of moral disintegration. 


Old Soldiers Never Die. By James Ronald. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. 

In this story of the old General, noble, quixotic, 
determined to help his country, many readers will 
find something of the spirit which encourages people 
to work and hope. The General was too old to fight, 
but in his intense loyalty he determined to find 
something he could do to help win the war—and he 
found a way, or made it. A simple story but good 
reading. 


Come Gentle Spring. By Evelyn Bolster. Vanguard. 
$2.50. 

Rob Cowan was a gentle soul, a good friend, a 
generous neighbor. His wife was a “drivin’ woman”’ 
—Bessie understood him. But both Bessie and Rob 
valued loyalties and responsibilities. A well-executed 
study of robust, simple-minded people, not too 
squeamish in tastes and behavior. 


Gentle Annie. By McKinlay Kantor. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. $2.00. 

A frontier novel of Oklahoma in 1go1. It is a 
mystery story of straight shooters, of a detective 
and train robbers, of red-headed Annie who had an 
Irish mouth. 


Carey Brown. By Marguerite McIntyre. Farrar. 

$2.50 

Carey Brown, daughter of a shiftless Maine fam 
ily—the ‘‘no-account Browns’’—drew strength from 
her grandmother and determined to find “something 
better than she had known.” This is a poignant 
story of poverty and society’s burden of ill-born, 
undernourished children in America. 


The Other Woman. By Isabel Moore. Farrar. $2.00. 
A picture of a complacent wife and of a dissatis- 

fied husband who turns to a younger, prettier, de- 

signing woman. A story of modern marriage. 


War and Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. Simon. $3.00. 
Since the beginning of the war a growing interest 
has been manifested in Tolstoy’s story of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia. To this excellent translation by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude, Clifton Fadiman has 
added a critical essay. Included are maps showing 
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parallels between the early invasion and the present. 
This edition is meeting with general approval. 


A Little Lower than the Angels. By Virginia Soren- 
son. Knopf. $2.75. 
A moving and entertaining novel of early Mor- 
monism in Nauvoo, Illinois. 


Timothy Larkin. By Jane Hutchins. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Timothy had a gay Irish father and a proud, 
steady mother. From Ohio to Missouri the boy jour- 
neyed in an ox-drawn wagon. Love and adventure 
awaited him there, as it did later in the California 
gold rush and the Civil War. No dull life for Tim- 
othy. 


New Hope. By Ruth Suckow. Farrar. $2.50. 


Two years of a minister’s life in a small Iowa 
town and the reactions of the townspeople toward 
him and toward one another. The beautiful friend- 
ship of two children is portrayed with nostalgic 
tenderness. Miss Suckow recalls a time of blessed 
memory without too much sentimentality. She her- 
self says this story should be read as “beginnings” — 
backgrounds which account for the American char- 
acter and not as something past and dead. 


Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 

The author of The Yearling writes of her neigh- 
bors, the scenery, and wild life in the remote Florida 
hamlet where she has lived for a dozen years. Warm, 
human sketches with a definite appeal. Finely illus- 
trated by Edward Shenton. 


Head of the Line. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 
A collection of short stories about Maine peo- 
ple, varying in theme and purpose. Courageous, 
homely stories, well told. 


Larrish Hundred. By A. R. Beverly-Giddings. Mor- 
row. $2.50. 
The story of Ben Larrish, of Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, owner of many acres of rich land. A generous, 
exciting tale, well told. 


The Long Ships Passing: The Story of the Great Lakes. 
By Walter Havighurst. Macmillan. $3.00. 
A dramatic story, both legendary and factual, of 
the inland seas which have become an important 
trade route. 


Fair Is Our Land: The Visage of America. Edited 
by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings. $5.00. 
A cross-section of American life, with 350 etchings 


and photographs. Companion volume to This 
Realm, This England. 
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The Best Poems of 1941. Selected by Thomas Moult. 
$2.00. 
For twenty successive years Thomas Moult has 
edited a collection of choice of poetry appearing in 
periodicals. 


The Saviours: Seven Plays on One Theme. By Clem- 
ence Dane. Doubleday. $2.50. 
The author of The Arrogant History of White Ben 
presents seven plays for radio on a single theme: 
the wealth of England’s tradition. 


Virginia Woolf. By David Daiches. New Direc- 
tions. $1.50. 
An excellent critical survey of the life and writing 
of Virginia Woolf. 


The Pennsylvania Germans. Edited by Ralph Wood. 

Princeton. $3.00. 

Much interest has recently been displayed in the 
life and culture of the descendants of refugees from 
eighteenth-century Germany who settled in Penn- 
sylvania and became expert farmers and business- 
men. Chapters are written by various writers of 
German descent. If, says the editor, America should 
ever go Fascist or Communist, the stubborn Penn- 
sylvania Germans would be the last to fall in line. 


America Speaks. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

For three months Philip Gibbs traveled about 
the United States lecturing and studying the people. 
He is, he believes, a skilled and thoughtful observer. 
He reports his belief in the might of the American 
people, who, after “bewilderment and unawareness,” 
realize that their own destiny is at stake. 


Mythology. By Edith Hamilton. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 

After devoting years of study to classical litera- 
ture, the author of the Greek Way of Life has written 
a mythology for the twentieth-century mind. She 
presents a study of major and minor Greek and 
Roman gods, ancient myths, and Norse mythology. 
Her introduction is informative; illustrations are 
beautiful; format and type pleasing. 


Characters Make Your Story. By Maren Elwood. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


The object of this book, says the author, is to 
help you write stories that will sell. Literary talent, 
she confesses, cannot be taught, but she believes a 
would-be author can learn ‘“‘how to make characters 
live,” and quotes Maugham’s “The only subject 
that is inexhaustible is man.” The book is informal, 
well organized, and decisive. There are clever and 
pointed examples of what to do and what not to do. 


Horse Sense in American Humor. By Walter Blair. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 
For nearly two centuries, says Mr. Blair, the best 
way to make an idea tasty to most of the people of 
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this country has been to serve it up with a sauce of 
native-grown humor or horse sense. America’s most 
popular humorists from Benjamin Franklin to the 
present day are presented against a background of 
their times and interests. 


The Roaring Land. By Archie Binns. McBride. 
$3.00. 

“Sometimes Father would tell us about how he 
decided to come to the farthest West.”’ In such rem- 
iniscent, warm tone Archie Binns tells the dramatic 
story of the swift development of the great North- 
west. Indian wars, logging, timber destruction, Alas- 
kan gold, opium smuggling, and the Grand Coulee 
Dam all have a part in his pageant of fabulous 
growth. 


Lincoln among His Friends. By Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son. Caxton. $3.00. 

Into an attractive volume are gathered fifty-one 
stories and articles about Lincoln, many of them es- 
pecially warm and human. There are memories of 
his boyhood and youth as treasured by kinsmen and 
others by men who knew him in his early Illinois 
years. There are later stories about his nomination 
and his tragic years in the White House. Explana- 
tory notes and index add to its value as a reference 


book. 


Mr. Pan. By Emily Hahn. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author of the biography of the Soong sisters 
has written wittily of a Chinese character, Mr. Pan, 
in gay and charming little sketches, some of which 
appeared in the New Yorker. 


The Selected Works of Stephen Vincent Benet. Edited 
by Basil Davenport. 2 vols. $5.00. 

Volume I is an excellent collection of short stories, 
including “The Devil and Daniel Webster” and 
“Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer,” and the longer 
“Spanish Bayonet.” Volume II includes John 
Brown’s Body and many shorter poems. 


The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942. By Stuart 

Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1.00. 

What will happen to you when the war ends? 
The Fund’s trustees commissioned Stuart Chase to 
make a study of some of the vital problems we must 
face when peace returns. This volume is the first of 
six to be published under the title of When the War 
Ends. 


The Roots of American Culture. By Constance 

Rourke. Harcourt. $3.00. 

For thirty years Constance Rourke had studied 
this subject. At her death Van Wyck Brooks com- 
pleted the monumental task of sorting and assem- 
bling the material and notes she had collected. Here 
is a rich store of American tradition and develop- 
ment along many lines. 


Writers in Crisis: The American Novel between Two 
Wars. By Maxwell Geismar. Houghton. $3.00. 
The first writer to be discussed is Ring Lardner, 

who represents the 1920’s, the boom period and jazz 
age. Hemingway, Dos Passos, Wolfe, Faulkner and 
their philosophies are analyzed. The book closes 
with John Steinbeck as an illustration of awakening 
social forces. This is indeed an excellent and illumi- 
nating study of a development in fiction in a short 
range of time. 


Washington Is Like That. By W. M. Kiplinger. Har- 
per. $3.50. 

The editor of the famous Kiplinger letters writes 
an interesting and mildly shocking factual report of 
the capital and people of all classes as they work, 
play, scheme, and hope. 


Shooting the Russian War. By Margaret Bourke- 

White. Simon. $3.00. 

With her husband, Erskine Caldwell, the author 
spent some time in Russia at the beginning of the 
war. This book, with hundreds of photographs and 
forty thousand words of text, presents an illuminat- 
ing and comprehensive study of the Russian people 
at war. 


Walk Your Way to Better Dancing. By Lawrence A. 

Hostetler. A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 

An accomplished teacher of physical education 
and dancing explains how to gain ‘“‘body control” 
(with exercises) and how to learn the popular dances 
—slow and fast fox trot, waltz, tango, conga, etc. 
Diagrams and photographs make the different steps 
clear. 


Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. By Edith 

Forbes. Houghton. $3.75. 

This biography has as its background the Boston 
of Revere’s day, the growing dissatisfaction of the 
colonies, and the causes and beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. July Book-of-the-Month. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Literature for Individual Education. By Esther 
Raushenbush. $2.75. Psychology for Individual 
Education. By Lois Barclay Murphy, Eugene 
Lerner, Jane Judge, and Madeleine Grant. Ed- 
ited by Esther Raushenbush. $2.75. Teaching 
the Individual. By Ruth L. Monroe. $3.00. 
(‘Sarah Lawrence College Publications,” Nos. 1, 
2, and 3.) Columbia University Press. 


These three volumes, each of which gains in value 
when read together with the others, show the Sarah 
Lawrence experimental curriculum in action. The 
literature volume describes the intentions and meth- 
ods of the exploratory courses for freshmen and re- 
lates the experiences of the literature teachers. By 
exploring in literature students discover their real 
interests and recognize their intellectual and emo- 
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tional needs. Carefully chosen and detailed examples 
of class discussion and the work of particular stu- 
dents give the book its main substance. 

The whole person, his behavior in relation to him- 
self and to the world, and the motives behind his 
behavior are the focus of the students’ attention in 
the exploratory courses in psychology. Publication 
No. 2 also relates experiences with classes and indi- 
viduals. 

Small classes and weekly individual conferences 
have supplied the uncommonly detailed knowledge 
of educational development which is the material of 
Teaching the Individual. Much of the volume is a 
characterization of two student types—the consci- 
entious or “rigid” and the temperamental or “‘scat- 
tered.” 


Invitation To Dance. By Walter Terry. Barnes. 
$2.00. 

In Part I kinds of dances—ballet, tap-dancing, 
and the night-club variety—are described concisely 
and intelligently. In Part II the subject is dancing 
as recreation and education. The author, dance crit- 
ic on the New York Herald Tribune, makes practical 
suggestions, relates them to progressive educational 
theory, and sharply criticizes the “charlatans of 
dance.” 


Conversations in Phonetic Transcription. By Ruth B. 
Manser and Dorothy I. Mulgrave. Dutton. 
$1.75. 

The conversations in phonetics represent the 
daily informal spoken vocabulary of Americans. By 
means of the exercises, foreign-born students of Eng- 
lish may be trained in strong and weak forms, a de- 
sirable intonation pattern, and the normal rhythm 
of English. 


Letters from the Tombs. By Morris U. Schappes. 
Schappes Defense Committee, 114 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. 

Declared guilty of perjury by a New York court 
on the basis of his testimony before the Rapp- 
Coudert Committee, Mr. Schappes spent the time 
between June 28 and July 31, 1941, in the Tombs. He 
is a charter member of the College Teachers Union, 
Local 537, A.F.T. In the Tombs, as the vivid letters 
reveal, Mr. Schappes meditated on the nature of 
truth and justice and learned to know his fellow- 
prisoners. 


Shores of Darkness. By Edward B. Hungerford. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3.00. 


A number of now forgotten scholars of the eight- 
eenth century published works of a speculative, semi- 
scientific, and semifanciful nature on ancient myth- 
ologies. In these dusty volumes Blake, Shelley, 
Keats, Goethe, and other Romantics found the 
mythological characters and systems which have 
long puzzled their readers. Mr. Hungerford clears 
up much of this obscurity. 


Improve Your Accent. By Inez E. Reade. Macmil- 
lan. $0.48. 

An excellent set of exercises on the sounds of 
English speech which are difficult for students with 
a foreign accent. No diacritical marks are used; the 
teacher must demonstrate the proper sounds. 


Radio in the Classroom: Report of the Wisconsin Re- 
search Project in School Broadcasting. Prepared for 
publication by Arvil S. Barr, Henry L. Ewbank, 
and Thomas C. McCormick. University of Wis- 
consin Press. $2.00. 


In 1937 the General Education Board granted 
more than $40,000 to the Wisconsin project. Exten- 
sive experiences in schools, classified according to the 
subjects of the broadcasts under such headings as 
“Music, Nature—Study,” and “English” are re- 
ported. The committee concludes that lay opinion 
is justified in placing a high general value upon edu- 
cational broadcasting. 


Preparation for College English. By the Michigan 
Committee on the Articulation of High-School 
and College English. University of Michigan 
Press. 

A large, well-balanced committee has produced 
an excellent guide for teachers and students of either 
high school or college. The effect of extensive co- 
operation between the college and the high-school 
teachers of Michigan is plain in the skilful organiza- 
tion of the bulletin and in the practical analysis 
which accompanies the varied examples of student 
writing. 

Part I of the bulletin, on “Language and Compo- 
sition,” is mainly taken up by ‘Freshman Themes 
Rated and Analyzed.” This section, though contain- 
ing new examples, is similar to the first part of the 
original Preparation for College English, which ap- 
peared in 1935. In the original bulletin, however, 
the second part, on “Reading and Literature,” was 
weak. Expanded and written with an eye on the 
classroom, the second part is now as stimulating 
and applicable as that on composition. The ability 
of the student to read rather than the chronicles of 
literature is the point of emphasis. Literary types 
are discussed as reading problems, with examples of 
themes by students on particular poems, novels, and 
plays. Thus the general suggestions made by the 
committee are all related to examples of discriminat- 
ing and progressive teaching. 


Housman, 1897-1936. By Grant Richards. Oxford 

University Press. $4.00. 

The source of the material in this biographical, 
rather than critical, volume is the friendship and 
business relationship of Housman and his publisher, 
Mr. Richards. Lovers of Housman will enjoy the 
richness of details and anecdotes on the personal 
and professional life of the poet and on the circum- 
stances in which the poems were written. Mr. Rich- 
ards denies that A Shropshire Lad originated in some 
deep emotional secret. The volume concludes with 
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appendixes by friends and critics on various aspects 
of Housman’s life and writings. 


Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in the School. 
By Charles F. Hoban, Jr. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. $2.00. 

Mr. Hoban has written an account of the co-oper- 
ative work which has been done on the Motion Pic- 
ture Project in the public schools of Denver, Wil- 
mington, and Santa Barbara, and in the General 
College, University of Minnesota. He explains the 
nature of the students’ reactions and the teachers’ 
judgments. The insight gained by the Committee 
enables Mr. Hoban to make practical suggestions on 
the use of films in the school curriculum. 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures. Prepared for 
the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. 
American Council on Education. $3.00. 

A descriptive encyclopedia of more than 450 six- 
teen-millimeter films available for school use. The 
content of each film is summarized in detail and care- 
fully evaluated from reports made by students and 
teachers. Information includes the age level, from 
kindergarten to adult, the date and the distributor, 
but not the cost. There is a subject-matter index. 


Progress to Freedom. By Agnes E. Benedict. Put- 
nam. $3.00. 

Miss Benedict explains the democratic tradition 
of American schools by tracing the historical struggle 
to win a fair place for education in the whole of 
America. She closes with a picture of our schools 
today, with the dream still unrealized and the chal- 
lenge to realize it. A readable and realistic argument, 
by an educational progressive, for keeping up the 
struggle. 

FOR THE STUDENT 
Thesaurus of Quotations. Edited by Edmund Fuller. 
Crown Publishers. $3.00. 
A dictionary classification of more than twenty 


thousand quotations under key words indicating the 
subjects of the quotations. Easy to use. 


Alice Adams. By Booth Tarkington. Odyssey. 
$1.00. 
A durable edition of this novel popular among 
high-school readers. Widely spaced lines make easy 
reading. 


Joyin Reading, Book I. By the Committee on Affili- 
ation of the Catholic University of America for 
the Revision of English Curricula: Roy J. Defer- 
rari, Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, and Brother 
Edward P. Sheekey. (‘“The Catholic High School 
Literature Series.””) W. H. Sadlier and the Cath- 
olic University of America Press. 

The series is designed to offer a Catholic approach 
to the study of literature and recognition of Catholic 
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writers in proportion to their artistic merit. Book I 
is organized in eleven units, each containing prose 
and poetry, contemporary and traditional. 7reasure 
Island, The Merchant of Venice, and other classics 
commonly used in the ninth grade are included. The 
special emphasis is most apparent in such units as 
“The Life of Grace’ and “The Inevitable Conflict.” 
Each unit contains a separate introduction, and 
there are suggestions for study and discussion follow- 
ing each literary selection. The format is good and 
the drawings are unusually attractive. 


On Borrowed Time. By Paul Osborn. Dramatists 

Play Service. $0.75. 

The popular comedy of the old gentleman who 
kept Death, or Mr. Brink, up a tree. The produc- 
tion fee for amateurs is thirty-five dollars for the 
first performance. 


Skylark. By Samson Raphaelson. Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.75. 
A popular sentimental comedy, available to ama- 
teurs at fifty dollars for the first performance. 


Highlowbrow and Other Sketches. By S. Jay Kauf- 
man. French. $1.50. 

Very brief dramatic sketches, humorous, which 
may be produced without scenery for private enter- 
tainments or in front of the curtain. The royalty is 
$2.50 for each performance of each sketch. 


Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment. Edited by Eliza- 
beth Frances Ansorge, Harriet Marcelia Lucas, 
Raymond F. McCoy, Donald MacLean Tower. 
Design and illustrations by Guy Brown Wiser. 
L. W. Singer. $1.60. 

A 1942 edition of the anthology for ninth-grade 
English in the ‘Prose and Poetry” series. The large 
sections—“Myself,” ‘‘My Family,” “My Neigh- 
bors,” “My America,” and ‘“‘My Leisure Time”— 
are divided into many units presenting the oppor- 
tunities, responsibilities, and pleasures of American 
life. There is a brief appendix on choral reading. A 
“Teacher’s Manual with Daily Lesson Plans’ is 
provided. Students may buy Your Prose and Poetry 
I Q Book, a pamphlet of tests, for twenty-seven 
cents. 


The World of Books: Portraits. Edited by Marquis 
E. Shattuck and Walter R. Northcott. Ruth 
Dawson Samson and Sara Compher Klippert, ad- 
visers. Harper. 

Interesting people introduced mainly by lively 
simple narratives and short stories, chosen for high- 
school readers. The portraits are grouped under such 
headings as ‘“Men at Work,” “On the Trail of Ad- 
venture,” and “Working Together.” There is one 
section, entitled ““The Poet Looks at People,’’ made 
up of rather crude or overly didactic poems, which 
seem inferior to the prose sections. The variety 
and novelty of the subject matter and the emphasis 
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upon youthful optimism will readily appeal to high- 
school students. 


Applying Good English: A Modern English Course, 
Book I. By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker 
Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum. Macmillan. 
$1.48. 

The first half of this book for the ninth grade 
presents eight activity units in oral and written Eng- 
lish; the second half presents a carefully divided ex- 
position of grammar, sentence construction, and me- 
chanics, with abundant exercises. Creative expres- 
sion is included, but the stress is upon the practical, 
everyday use of good English—writing letters, mak- 
ing announcements, keeping a budget. The gram- 
matical section emphasizes “standard” rather than 
informal or colloquial usage. 


American Speech. By Wilhelmina G. Hedde and 
William Norwood Brigance. Lippincott. $1.80. 


A comprehensive textbook for high-school stu- 
dents on the forms of speaking, from everyday con- 
versation to dramatics, and the techniques of speak- 
ing—gesture, action, the voice, pronunciation. 
Though it will serve as an introduction to the living 
forms of speech, this textbook is not so detailed as 
some textbooks in its suggestions for classroom 
speaking. The exercises for improving technique are 
plentiful. 


Boy of the Woods: The Story of John James Audubon. 
By Maie Lounsbury Wells and Dorothy Fox. 
Dutton. $2.00. 

The naturalist’s life written for children—from 
“six-or-eight to twelve-year-olds.” The book is well 
printed and attractively illustrated, but one ques- 
tions whether the authors may not have presented 
the details of Audubon’s domestic life and business 
affairs too fully for very young readers. 


Essential English for Foreign Students, Book ILI. 
By C. E. Eckersley. Longmans, Green. $1.25. 
Written primarily for foreign students in Eng 

land, the exercises present practical information in 

the form of simple narrative or dialogue, followed 
by vocabulary drill. The informal manner of the 
book is appealing. 

lf You Please! By Betty Allen and Mitchell Pirie 
Briggs. Drawings by Charles Malcolm Allen. 
Lippincott. $1.40. 


An informal and clear presentation of good man- 
ners, written for high-school readers. Humorous 
drawings and doggerel as well as attractive photo- 
graphs enliven the text. 


Materials for English, 7. By Mildred M. Finch and 
Helen Rand. Harcourt. $0.60. 


Materials for English is planned as a series of 
workbooks for junior and senior high school. In 
this book, the first of the series, the emphasis is 
on the sentence unit. Each grammatical principle is 
introduced by a cartoon and developed by sentence 
exercises. 


Harper’s Handbook of English. By Harry Shaw. 
Adapted for high schools by Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck. Harper. 


A systematic, concise presentation of the rules 
and principles of correctness in written English. The 
main divisions are conventional, including ‘The 
Sentence,’ “The Whole Theme,” and “Grammar.” 
The rules, in boldface, are clearly illustrated. For 
high-school students who have been well trained 
in the essentials of English usage and who take pride 
in correct expression, this handbook should be use- 
ful. For the mediocre student, careful distinctions 
such as “colloquial” and “good usage” or the proper 
and improper use of the split infinitive would be 
confusing. 


Handbook of College Entrance Requirements. By Wil- 
liam W. Hinckley. (U.S. Office of Education 
Bull., 1941, No. 13.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. $0.15. 

This bulletin consists mainly of a table showing 
the entrance requirements of 674 colleges through- 
out the country, grouped by states. Special require- 
ments are explained in supplementary notes. 


America Organizes To Win the War. Edited by Er- 
ling M. Hunt. Harcourt. $1.20. 

Nineteen scholars, industrial leaders, military of 
ficers, and statesmen, including the President, have 
contributed to this book, which presents a compre 
hensive view of the war, our objectives and our war 
program, civilian and military. Mr. Hunt has edited 
all contributions for the use of high-school students. 


Pygmalion. By Bernard Shaw. Penguin. $0.25. 
A neatly printed, paper-covered volume, with 
amusing illustrations drawn by Veliks Topolski. 
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Yes .... but it has four 
per cent more text. The 
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RECENT 
SARGENT PUBLICATIONS 


Education in Wartime, pub. June 1942, 224 
pages, red silk cloth, $1.50. Reviews educational 
thought, publications and doings of the year. 
Tells what’s doing in schools and colleges in this 
time of change, what war has done and what will 
win. Finds educators unprepared and lacking in 
pertinent information. Redefines education and 
looks for hope to the inspiring individual rather 
than to isms and systems. 

Handbook of Private Schools, pub. May 
1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illustrations, 17 
maps, $6.00. An Annual Review and Guide Book 
for all interested in private initiative in education. 
Individual private schools critically described. 

A Guide to Schools, Colleges and Camps, 
pub. April 1942, 7th ed., 232 pp., paper cover, 
so¢. A Guide for prospective students to colleges, 
junior colleges, private schools and summer 
camps. 

War and Education: TRENDS AND TENDEN- 
cies Topay, for early Fall publication, ca. 350 
pp., cloth $3.50. Appraises changes resulting from 
the war. Presents evidence that our education 
leaves us without understanding and without emo- 
tional control—that our current systems of edu- 
cation make possible our present systems of wars. 
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test for it 
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1400 different tests now ready 
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For lists and samples, send a three-cent stamp to 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 


Lighten your load 
with the journal that helps with 
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Assemblies 

Class Plays 

Class Organizations 
Financing Activities 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics 
Debate 
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JOHNSON AND OTHERS 


SENIOR SERIES 


Modern English Teaching at Its Best 


ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP 
WORKING WITH WORDS AND IDEAS 
ENGLISH PATTERNS 


Closely ties English with 
everyday interests of boys 
and girls. 


Develops creative skills in 


speaking and writing. 


Gives training in logical 
organized thinking. 


Develops mastery of the 
tools of expression. 


Trains students to use 
source material and pro- 
vides for literary appre- 
ciation. 


Teachers’ manuals will 


be available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Sharps Useful English 


OFFERS YOU 


4 Great Advantages: 


A Complete Sequential Course 

Concise Explanatory Material 

An Air-tight Testing Program 
Reference between Practice and Rule 


Useful English is a complete new series of workbooks for the 
four high school years. It is a thorough revision of the earlier 
Sharp’s English Exercises which were so popular. 


Sequential Course 


The series furnishes a complete sequential course based 
upon the committee report of the National Council. Books 
I and II deal with fundamental problems of correctness, 
Book III with effectiveness of expression, Book IV with 
functional grammar and usage. 


Explanatory Material 


Each new principle is briefly explained and illustrated 
before the pupil attempts the exercises. All explanations are 
clear and concise. 


Complete Testing Program 


Every unit in each book begins with a diagnostic test and 
ends with an achievement test. In addition, separate unit 
test booklets are available at slight additional cost. 


Summaries of Rules 


Each book contains a Summary of Rules, each rule being 
keyed to the lesson which presents it. And each test exercise 
is keyed to the rule which it applies. Thus instant reference 
is possible between rules and exercises without any cumber- 
some and expensive handbook. 


Under title of Useful Language the series extends down 
through the junior high and elementary grades. 


THE SERIES 
Useful Language, Useful English, 
Useful Language, Useful English, 
Useful English, 
Useful English, aa... 
27c Each 128 pages, 8x11. 


(Keys and Unit Tests also Available) 
Write Today for Samples 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Three functional English books + 


that meet today’s needs— 


Roberts, Rachford 
and Goudy’s 


AIRLANES TO 
ENGLISH 


A book that develops the 
basic language skills and 
language power through 
speech, radio, and other 


English experiences of 


the home, school, and 


Bacon, Wood, and 
MacConnell’s 


YOUTH THINKS 
IT THROUGH 


Modern essays, stories 
and articles, especially 
chosen for their appeal to 
modern youth. Contem- 
porary reading material 
dealing with interests and 
problems of young people 
today. 


McNeil's 
POEMS FORA 
MACHINE AGE 


Poems for boys and girls 
who “‘don’t like poetry.” 
Geared to the interests, 
reading abilities, and 
moods of modern boys 
and girls living in our 
machine age. 347 poems 
representing 236 poets. 


community. $1.72 
$1.60 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 


Tw Pogussive 


A WORKTEXT SERIES FOR GRADES | THRU 12 


HIS interesting new series, GROWTH IN ENGLISH, 

has been developed to build better language habits 
through the teaching and practice of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of English. Contains essential text material and a wide 
range of drill material. The exercises are based on actual 
literary selections, thus establishing proper usage as well as 
awakening a desire in the student to read good literature. 
This Worktext series may be used as a textbook or as a 


supplement to the textbook. Whole- 
Retail sale 
Learn to Talk and Write—Grade 1............. 25 20 
Talking and W 25 .20 
Our Language—Grade 3......... 24 
Starting Language Right—Grade .24 
Learning Language Rules—Grade 5............ .40 .32 
Forming Language Habits—Grade 6 ee .32 
Using Language Rules—Grade 7 
Improving Language Habits—Grade 32 
Mastering Language Rules—Grade 9. ee 55 44 
Improving Expression—Grade 10,.............. 44 
Perfecting Expression—Grade 11 44 
Refining Expression—Grade 12................ 44 


Send wholesale prices for books in which you are interested, 
or write for FREE catalog describing these and other STECK 
Instructional Aids. 


the STECK CO. - Publishers - Austin, Texas , 
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Here are books for the most important year 
of your career... books that will help you to do more 
effective teaching. * Be sure of outstanding results 


from your teaching by selecting these books for your 
classes... books that will save you time and energy. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG 42 — ask about our complete 


list of elementary and 


g industrial 


arts books. Letters of inquiry will be answered immediately. 
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J. C. Tressler 


Revised Edition 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 
Q,R,S,T,U (Ready) 


V (In press) 


For Grades 7 to 12 


For a maximum of habit-forming 
practice with a minimum of 


copy-work and teacher correction 


The Revised Edition of the English 
in Action Practice Books offers a new, 


complete supplementary teaching 


and testing program. 


English in Action Practice Books contain literary selections relating to pupils’ 


interests and experience. .... Give practice in writing paragraphs, letters, news- 


paper stories, descriptions, précis, arguments, dialogues, and familiar essays 
Provide abundant and varied drill on mechanics and usage... . . 


scoring and self-appraisal are featured. 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


Please order Practice Books by letter 


Previous editions of the Practice Books are available 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas London 


Atlanta 


Individual 


m-o-r-e and b-e-t-t-e-r 


If that is your aim, you want Margaret Skinner's Cumulative 


Reading Record to show you what stimulation and guidance 


to give each one. 


Inexpensive 


Convenient 


Sample free 


211 West 68th Street 


Sufficient 


Chicago, Illinois 
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